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Lining up In front of the Paramekkavu Temple 




Pooram festival considered 
greatest traditional pageant 


By V.G.K. Thanam 

Star Southern India Correspondent 

MANY PEOPLE believe that the 
world-famous Trlchur Pooram 
staged every year literally In the 
heart of the northern Kerala town 
of Trlchur, may also be the world's 
greatest traditional pageant and 
spectacle. There ought to be some 
truth in it, If one is to exclude all 
government -* sponsored annual 
shows all over the world, like 
national-day military parades and 
weaponry displays, and occasio- 
nal celebrations like the centenary 
or bicentenary of a nation, or the 
opening and dosing ceremonies of 
an Olympic competition. 

The Trlchur Pooram is a tradi- 
tional so clo -religious cultural 

event, and In that sense, may not 
have much competition from any- 
where else In the world. 

This year, on the Pooram day, 
the gate collection at the nearby 
exhibition grounds was Ra 
200,000 ($17,000.) At Rs 2 (10 
cents) per ticket, that would mean 
about 100,000 people from among 
those who came to watch the 
spectacle of Pooram, must have 
seen the exhibition also. Though 
no official count is available, the 
actual attendance at Pooram muBt 
have been two or three times that 
a the exhibition. That Is the kind 
of public Interest the Pooram gen- 
erates year after year. 

Over the years, Pooram has be- 
come an International affair, at- 
tracting tourists from all over the 
world. Hotel rooms and private ad- 
hoc accommodations are com- 
pletely booked weeks ahead, and 
this year, reports were that ordin- 
ary Hotel rooms with a normal ta- 
riff of Rs 40 ($4) a day, were 
f®^ted out for as high as Rs 800 
($67) on the Pooram day. 

For an uninitiated foreigner, 
Pooram is a day of processions of 
elephants, colour, crowds, drum 
beats and fire-works. For a local- 
Ite, It Is a show of oneupmanshlp 
between two fiercely competing 
temples In the art of pageantry 
and spectacle. Each temple is 
bent on, putting up the better show 
and It used to be that each would 
do Its best to field the better and 
more majestic elephants. Each 
would also try to field as many el- 
ephants as each one could. 

When It came to fire works at 
sun down, each would try to outs- 
mart the other. As this practice 
tended to produce dashes and 
violence between the two groups, 
the authorities fixed the maximum 
number of elephants each side 
could field as 15, and dangerous 
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chemicals were banned from be- 
ing used in fire works. 

As a matter of fact, nine tem- 
ples participate In the show: three 
major ones, and six minor ones. 
Processions start right from 6.30 
in the morning and the six minor 
temples lead their small process- 
ions, consisting of three to seven 
elephants In each party, up to the 
Pooram grounds. The Pooram 
grounds surrounds the Vadakkun- 
natha Temple which plays the um- 
pire in the competition between 
Paramekkavu and Thlruvambadl 
Temples. 

In* fact, the entire Trichur town 
is built around the Pooram 
grounds and the Vadakkunnatha 
Temple Is right at the centre. 

After the six minor temples have 
taken their positions as specia- 
ls £? ra E?5? wu Tem P ,e ‘akes 

the field with 16 caparisoned giant 
elephants, complete with colourful 
umbrellas and mahouts. Then, one 
by one, the elephants march 
across the field, turn around and 
take their positions until all the 15 
have reached the other side. 

Now enter the 15 elephant team 
or Thiruvambadi Temple and take 
positions directly opposite that of 
Paramekkavu Temple, facing each 
other. 

The most colourful jtart of the 


Pooram in day light comes now, 
when each team displays its 
wealth of colourful umbrellas by 
repeatedly changing them. All this 
goes on In the midst of thunderous 
beat of drums and the playing of 
other musical instruments. 

At sun down, come more spec- 
tacle and sound. Both parties hire 
the best of professionals and eng- 
age In fierce competition in the 
display of firs works using py- 
rotechniques, converting the sky 
Into brilliant and moving shades of 
colour. This grand finale of lire 
works Is considered by many as 
the best regular show of fire 
works In the world. 

18 ®ven reported that two of 
the specialists pyrotechnlclans of 
®Peclaily Invited to 

Brfr^n lt S f taa dUrinfl th0 Am ~ 
?K J? lc ® nlena ry celebrations 
for the display of their art. 

The spirit of competition and ri- 
valry has made the Trlchur Poo- 
ram a prestigious national festival 
of Kerala transcending all religious 
differences, The peculiarly religi- 
ous element Involved In the fes- 
tival seems to have lost its over- 
whelming significance and now 
the Pooram Is looked upon more 
88 a „ 88cular social and cultural 
event, like in the case of Kerala’s 
most important national festival of 
unam. 



The shield at the top carries a miniature deity 


However, while the competitive 
element of the Pooram was being 
highlighted by all concerned lor 
many decades now. and while It 
might Increasingly continue to be 
so In the coming centuries, it must 
be said that it is not at all known 
whether the Pooram started as 
competition. The fact is that It is 
not even known when and how the 
Pooram got started. 

■ ,a unfortunate that ancient 

S22JS 0 J hat ln Kera,a have 

not maintained scrupulous records 
of their past. There are many ac- 

SjS 8 88 t0 how the Pooram 
might have evolved into the 

{2ES ata08, m08,ly basad on ln - 

telllgent guessing, but even 
guessing does not seem to help 
much In finding a possible date of 
origin and its original significance. 



Each temple Is bent on putting on a better show 


It seems possible that 11 taj 
something to do with the nom. 1 . 
style of temple festivity In the fcj 
chur area many centuries aga Hi: 
also possible that when an Afjp, 
sect from Northern India migrate:- 
to this area, they might toil 
brought their own deities. The*-; 
ity at the Thlruvambadl Tanffc: 
might have originally beenapop>i 
lar deity of northern Indian. In IM 
case, it Is possible that the fffr 
grant Aryans might have late 
over the Thiruvambadi Temple m 
ever since the two temples i#; 
have had been competing In cefr 
bratlng their respective festival 

This version of the possible evfr 
lutlon of Pooram seems to be tw 
most popular. However, son* 
people find it curious that the on?- 
Inally north Indian deity of the iw 
rumvambady temple la sales 
have had over 10,000 wives, 
that the one at the rival tamp]®* 
Paramekkavu might originally I® 1 - 
been a south Indian goddess. 

Another historically curious jj • 
ement about the Pooram, or w - 
that matter, about all major 
rivals in Kerala, is the consptoKJJ ; 
association of camparisoneo 
phants with it. Here again, ow 
guessing seems to be of any ne J 
to solve the puzzle. It Is • 
that local kings rode elephants y 
war, more to frighten the eraro ‘ 
than for the animals’ P*™? 
lar agility or swiftness. Sincei < . 
forehead was the elephant sjj* . 
vulnerable point, metal smei 
might have had been used 
protect them. 

To show off their wealth, king , 
might even have used 8^ 
shields. Later on, as these 
kings were also the protect^. ,. 
templea. It Is possible W** ea 2d , 
soned elephants came to be u ;; 
for temple festivals also, to.JA i 1 
part in ihe festival process*} f j 
However, It must be noted n. 
that elephants were used tor I: . 
in parts of ancient northern 1 ™ , 
also, but the animals are not as ) , 
dated with temple festivity. , 
there. 
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I tUI SWMMING POOLS ^ y 

I Amman Crown Hotel 

K OIlQra you a rural Bporta complex under Ihs new Lebaneae management 
§>' quiet and plaaeant time at the pool's terrace.. 

£ delicious Lehaneae loods.. Ajami Hubblo Bubble... 

K Olympic standard swimming pool, swimming pool and spacious playgrounds 
& lor cWldrsn, squash and tennis courts, ond wo ore open dally for subscriptions . 

5 Come to our grand salons for parties end waddings, 

g Note: No entry charge for the reBteuranl 

|f Admin la t rat Ion: Mohammad Al Hussslnl 

6 Radio and Television Road, Tel 790 182/3 
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By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Spaclol to The Star 
SEPARATED FROM home by 
thousands of kilometres; strug- 
gling to climb his way up the lad- 
der in a strange land, realJy needs 
a lot of courage and enterprise. 
This is the way Dr Aziz Shihab, an 
American of Palestinian origin 
started weaving his way to the top 
from his humble beginnings as a 
copy editor in a small newspaper 
in Dallas, owned by an old conser- 
vative Texan family. 

He had to make do with hard 
work and long hours to prove his 
ability, "in the US, Arabs have to 
prove themselves constantly," he 
said. 

Dr Shihab is now senior editor 
of Dallas Morning News", a paper 
with a circulation of half a million 
copies daily. After 37 years in Am- 
erica. he still feels fost; torn be- 
tween his Arab origin and his way 
of life m America. 

Dr Shihab. like many other ex- 


Treasures of Arab World 


patriates, have a strong desire to 
return to their home countries; to 
their people, 'to feel they belong.' 
Even after long years of separa- 
tion, Arab-Amerlcans stfil stick to 
their traditions, culture, eat Arabic 
food and sing their old songs. 

Rich and poor, deep within, they 
long to fake part in building their 
countries, and In reviving their 
glorious history — . the history of 
their ancestors. 

Dr Shihab asks; ’Why doesn't 
the Arab World open its doors to 
us and take advantage of our ex- 
perience and qualifications?" 
Arab-Amerlcans are begging to be 
used. They are a treasure that the 
Arab World is ignoring. 

Many have found fame and 
power, but It all means nothing if 
they are not surrounded by their 
people and then make the confri- 
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Dr Aziz Shihab 
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buttons felt by those with whom 
they share the same language, the 
same history. 

He added that he feels Arab 
governments have a big role to 
play in paving the way for Arab- 
Americans to return successfully 
to their homelands. He criticized 
the way he was treated at the air- 
port upon entering Amman. He 
was allowed only a two-week en- 
try visa and was asked to report 
to the police station during his visit 
to Jordan. “But we're Arabs, and 
we’re not coming to bomb oui 
country. I can see i| if this is done 
to me in Israeli" 

Dr Shihab noted that Arabs in 
the US are very much affected by 
the Israeli lobby. He said that they 
nave a problem with Zionist in- 
fluence on US policy, "but the big- 
ger problem is that we are 
equated with terrorism." He ex- 
plained that Zionists spend a tot of 
money to make the American peo- 
ple view the Arabs as terrorists." 

As a senior-editor of a major 
newspaper In the US. Dr Shihab 
affirmed that his first duly is to his 
paper. He tries to make people 
aware of the Middle East problem 
by speaking with editors and peo- 
ple and by writing. Sometimes I 
used to write unsigned editorials 
blasting American policy." ho said. 


He explained that hn » 
lo violence, no matte d 
roots are. "If throwing 
aoing to bring back p?* 6 ' 
we ll do it. but it SoeLr S SV; 
can public opinion, he 
fecied by the press snn d,lSf 
bying. The American nS 12 ' 
not politically aware * 
should concentrate their j? 
through the media to 
cans see the 
Palestine conflict. 9 “ p - 

Dr Shihab now has a tun . J 

write® » h bS f’ Ce,r0m 
write a book on the Arabt 

For one year, he wH 

Arab countries to gather ini 

hon and to meet with dW* 

people. His book will haw l 

same idea as the "Roots ' a : 

not be political. It will be direct 

mainly at Americans and the 

tem world to make- them sm th 

Arabs are humans; that they hi- 

their own history, culture audit*;' 

own way of life and rights. ' 

.. .™s book will be Dr Shite 
third book. The first was 3- 
_ Sarban which was followed 
Steps in Great Britain." basta: 
about the Palestinian struggle, b 
a matter of fact, he went to jail li? 
writing the latter book. 

Dr Shihab is very well knew.-, 
throughout the Arab World forhs 
writings, and his deep understatf- ■ 
mg of the Arab issues, despite M 
tong absence from the Miff* 
ErlSt. 


AMMAN (Star) A two-week work- 
shop for the training of early child- 
hood teachers and educationalists 
started in Amman Inst Tuesday 
with 35 selected participants from 
public and private sector teachuri, 
and professionals in the field. 

.u T, k? Workshop is sponsored by 
the Noor Al-Hussom Foundation in 
co-operation with the Faculty of 
Education at Jordan University 
and the National Association for 
the Education of Children. It 
comes as part of the plans drawn 
up by the Noor Al-Hussein Foun- 
ds! on for the development of lls 
project the Centre for Early Child- 
hood Education which was 
launched In 1986. 

h-w e -# V Ai r *fi9 p which ia being 
held at Al-Ahliyah School in Am- 

fnpbasize the devetop- 
mental nature of children and how 

cu?u J « r Jlo h0W meanin 0 fu l curri- 
culum experiences are selected 

as P w5| ,0 «! m9t ! K)d8 of instruction 
as materials and equlp- 

hat ®bc uld be found in every 

S»l h^ H Th f J rainin 0 sessions 
conducted in Klndergarten- 

W3UP** and wl « focus on 

ornhK? a ? an active learner and 

P R r °°' 0m solver with the role of the 
K 6 ' a ® facilitator. Following 

be mflHv S ^° P L partiG,pants 8h0uld 

pe ready to become trainers for 
h^fifli? I*** Prasrammea in 
tlin d 60r y chi,dhood oduca- 

i c J h i r8 ?u dl !, tin0u,8hed US speclal- 
l3ts ln thB told have come to Jor- 


dan lo offer instruction at ths 
workshop. They are Dr Beane. 
Duff. Diioclor of the Departing' 
of Early Childfiood Education a 
tile Univeisity of South Carolina 
■'Hid Consultant to the Noor Al- 
Hussein Foundation; Mrs. May 
Niche ils Director of the Childrens 
Cuntru at Hie same University anl 
Mrs Suo Oconnor.an administraftv 
rosponsiblo for early childhood 
programme in one of South CaroS- 
na s largest school districts. 

Thu Noor Al-Hussein has . 
launched I he Centre for Early 
Childhood Education fn 1986 as a 
joint project with the University of ; 
Jordan to enhance pre-schod 
child development by improving | 
curricular materials and teacher ; 
proficiency. The first phase of tl» • 
project to develop curricular and ■ 
teaching materials, launched In • 
1 986, comprises research to rden- : 
tlfy needs in pre-school education. • 
and training pre-school staff al : 
the SOS Children's Village and ; 
Salt Community Centre Kindergar- 
tens. Phase two Incorporates con- 
struction of the main centre and s ; 
model nursery /kindergarten at jhs , 
University of Jordan, a similar t 
project at Yarmouk University to 
serve the northern districts ol W ] 
country, and on-going resear* j 
information and teacher-train^ 
programmes. The centre's actM- | 
ties are co-ordinated with J* i 
National Association for the Edu- L 
cation of I he Child, recently esta- j 
blished under the chairmanship 01 ; 
Her Majesty Queen Noor. > 


PROFESSIONAL CAREER OPPORTUNI1 
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countlna^F^Iono ?* 03 .! 0 ® USJne S 5 Administration ar 
We offer attract! ^ In En 9 ,ifi b language is a prere< 

ttractive packages with clear cut career p 

CVs should be mailed td: 

P.O.Box 5552 

Amman - Jordan 

All applications will be treated In strict confident! 
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King Hussein receives 
cable 

• Field Marshal Sharif Zaid Ibn 
Shaker. Commander-in-Chief of 
the Jordanian Armed Forces last 
Sunday sent a cable to His 
Majesty King Hussein expressing 
his deep appreciation and grati- 
tude for King Hussein's decision 
to promote him to the rank of field 
marshal. Marshal Sharif Zaid Ibn 
Shaker said In his cable that he 
was honoured by the promotion 
and that he was determined to 
work under the leadership and 
guidance of King Hussein with 
renewed efforts and added re- 
solve. 


make an amendment to article 17 
of the Jordanian nationality law to 
permit the acquisition of a second 
nationality while maintaining Jor- 
danian nationality. Arabs residing 
In Jordan for a period of 15 years 
will be given the Jordanian nation- 
ality and Jordanian women mar- 
ried to non-Jordanians are permit- 
ted to maintain their Jordanian 
nationality. Children are permitted 
to maintain their Jordanian nation- 
ality when their parents acquire a 
non-Jordanian nationality. 


PM meets UN officials AIDS victim in Amm an 


a The Prime Minister Zaid Rifal 
has received in his office, The UN 
Under-Secretary-General M arrack 
Goulding, who briefed Mr Rifal on 
outcomes of his talks during his 
tour in the Middle East on conven- 
ing an international conference. 
The meeting was attended by 
Foreign Minister Taher Al Masri, 
Jean-Claude Aime, Mr Goulding's 
assistant and Jordan's permanent 
delegate to the UN, Abdullah Sa- 
lah. 

New appointment 

• The Prime Ministry accepted 
the resignation of Captain Amin Al 
Hussein), Director of Civil Aviation 
Authority as from 6 June. He is to 
be appointed a deputy to the Chief 
Executive of the Royal Jordanian. 
He will be succeeded by Mr Mah- 
moud Jamal Balqaz. 

Director leaves for 
Madrid 

• Dr Adnan Al Hadldi, General 
Director of the Archaeology De- 
partment last Saturday left to Ma- 
drid for a two-week visit at the in- 
vitation of the Spanish Ministry of 
Archaeology within the framework 
of co-operation between Jordan 
and Spain. During his visit, Mr Ha- 
didi will confer with the 
Spanish general director of Ar- 
chaeology on the means of deve- 
loping co-operation between the 
two countries and particularly on 
tna participation of Spanish ar- 
chaeology experts In the mainte- 
nance of Jerash. 

Cabinet approves 
recommendations 

• The Cabinet last Saturday held 
a regular session under the chair- 
manship of Prime Minister Zaid Ri- 
fai and . decided to raise and 
umfy salaries and allo- 
wances of senior govern- 
H employees as of 1 July 

, 9 Cabinet also approved 
nlt* pr i nc ^ 0a and conditions sug- 
an ? r0 commended by the 
0 Rna nce to ensure the 
lotion of the registration of 
' a " d and real-estate tax laws 
rEL 6 ? ? l,h tempting benefi- 
culed hul ho . uain0 Projects exe- 
intsreats bank3 and com P anIe8 of 

Association calls for 
sacrifice 

fra Jnn2 ener ? 1 Association for Air 

auaJSrM*. 8 ^ Tourlsm has re- 
3a®u 0d * he support of Royal Jor- 
hoK employees to put In an 
from 8 i °, vartlme work w *thout pay 


• The Health Minister Zaid Ham- 
zeh has announced that a Jorda- 


nian with French nationality has 
been discovered to be carrying the 
disease AIDS. The patient arrived 
Amman from France after being 
conflicted with the disease as a 
result of a blood transfusion in 
France. Dr Hamzeh said that the 
World Health Organization has 
been informed of this case which 
is the second of its kind to be dis- 
covered in Jordan. 

New exchange rate 

• The Egyptian consul In Aqaba 
Ahmad Ragheb has announced 
that it has been decided that the 
exchange rate of the dollar will be 


28 Egyptian piasters as of 1 July, 
for Jordanians travelling to Egypt 
through the Aqaba-Nuwelbei 
route. Thus Jordanians wishing to 
Iravel will be spared problems per- 
taining to the conditional change 
of an amount of $150 on entering 
Egypt. 

Minister back from drug 
convention 

• The Interior Minister Rajai Al 
Dajani has returned home after 
taking part in an international con- 
vention on drug abuse. Mr Dajani 
said the convention's main princi- 
ples and objectives were: 


— Preventing drug demand. 

— Monitoring international supply 
of drugs — both legal and illegal 
drugs. 

— Preventing illegal drug trade. 

— Curing and rehabilitating drug 
addicts. A major committee was 
set up to study the convention's 
comprehensive plan. 

RJ plane slightly 
damaged 

• Royal Jordanian official sour- 
ces have confirmed that a RJ Boe- 
ing 747 passenger airliner 

carrying 232 passengers 

was hit by a South African Air- 
lines (SAA) plane at Vienna's air- 
port last Saturday. No one was in- 
jured. but the RJ plane's left wing 
was damaged. The RJ Boeing 747 
is expected to remain In Vienna for 
three weeks to undergo repairs. 


CHOOSE 
BETWEEN 
MALAGA, MOSCOW 
OR PAPHOS 


Or nearly anywhere on the map for your 
vacation this year. 

Now, Royal Jordanian is offering you and your 
family some great destinations for the summer. 
Try the Spanish Riviera resort of Malaga 
or take the summer vacation of a lifetime 
and visit Moscow and the U.S.S.R. 

Stay closer to home and tan on the beach 
at Paphos. Whether it’s business or pleasure, 
Royal Jordanian takes you there. 

Royal Jordanian.ComPort and convenience 
with traditional Jordanian hospitality. 
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Language fs no barrier 


By Frida Mdanat 

Special to The Star 

ARABS AT IS now a successfully 
operating regional Space Tele- 
communications System with 
some 14 -Earth Stations' in 14 

nl!£, c .c un ![ le £ °pa f atlng-wlth Jor- 
2. ai I* Earth Station'. Presently, It 
s linked with 205 Arab preass- 
igned dedicated circuits. 

Shahed lama'll. 
Directcr General of Telecommuni- 
catlons Corporation (TCC) told The 
Star in an Interview that to In- 
crease the degree of its utilization, 

hu »ElS n mou8 , d0cialon was taken 
by the general assembly of Arabe- 

at to allow commercial Interprises 
to lease some Transponders and 
1° u J l z ® them in any commercial 

2X? r activltlea through sel- 

ective TV programmes. 

,, Space scene Corpora - 

wa ® r0cen tly 08- 
tar this Purpose. So far. 
|bave keen used with the Inten- 
tion to broadcast TV programmes 
on education, health-care, sports 

5£XZ' o reli S l0n ’ and other areas 

auch I programmes will oomp- 
S nt . ancJ augment the national 

wfth 8 Trv? P ? C0 w,, l be ne 9otlating 
with TCC for up-llftlng their pro- 
grammes to Arabsat apace sea- 
man! n dUe t,me ‘ revea,ed Mr ls- 

Prlvatliatlon of TCC 

vatF«®S fiftJSK the ^h'oat to pri- 
vatize the TCC was taken In An- 

fhe S TCC S to h2l? lmfld at Q,,owln 9 
and b0c ome autonomous 
and to possess some degree of 
commercial flexibility which ? 8 

SEES' !?: C f 3pInQ W,tb * h0 ac- 
celerated development of Tele- 

TOmmu n lea t tons technology. It will 
SSffto* t° reflect the cost 
and the needs of the market. 

M aiesty K,n 0 Huaaeln 
outlined In his speech at the open- 
ing of the -Jordan Development d 
Conference: "Here In Jordan, we do 
not wfeh to subscribe to abstract 
1 economic theory, or engage In 
mere Imitation. Therefore, we do 
not regard our emphasla on tha Pri- 
vate Sector. Our development 
programmes have consistently 

SJSSJd * ,,a role and recognized 
Its ability to promote growth, initia- 
tive and creativity, 

"However, we should avoid fall- 
ing prey to terminology; a public : 
sector Is a good thing; and so Is an' 
•efficient private sector. What Is 

■ EES*?- 1 ? ua , ,a to bd ng about 
baste structural and behavioural 
: changes in the management.” 

n ;;^ary to tha Impressions 
gathered by many people,- says 
, Mr lama ill, 'the TCC, although a 
corporation run by a Board of 
Directors,. Is still a long way from 
1 the required .financial and edminla- 
• tratlyo autonomy. 1 ' Efforts, . how- 
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Satellites are helping to 

Telecommunications 

—adopting a modern 
approach 

transfer of data over a wiriA ? * y * *®bg-dlstance telephone caiiR ranin 

Btf- telepho^;.^ d SSatIonTo^ ®ven e.L^o^icTnd 

ft8t,mated world sales of telecommi^ 0 *! 1 C Co '°P er atlon and Deve- 
Sfr B r«i 0n, J f !t h the Industrialized n t ations m oT^h n I C wIoI ,8 e0u| Pment in 1985 at 
P cent and the Middle East share growing. ^ 88t accoun * ,n 9 for nearly 90 


Satellites are helping to forecast weather conditions. 


toali r h^ e I. Way * t0 ,m P |ema nt 
tizatlon b0a ° 8 Sp towards Priva- 

There are stepB to adopt an In- 
tepral commercial and comput- 
SW punting system 1 instead 
2iJf2L ex 5 tln . fl “national cash 
eya ado Pt0d by the aovern- 

enTol th£ l,eVa i th i at ? hB achieve m- 
tbls goal is in itself very 

?■ f ® ,0deed > Irrespective of 

Jr ithfll!?'' 008 of Peptization 
w otherwise. comments Mr Is- 

Telecommunlcatlons 

services 

inlwfhu 1 munlca tl° r, 3 services In 
Jordan like anywhere in the world, 
are being planned to cater for the 
needs of all sectors of the com- 
M , ,n t®rnatlonal Subscriber 
mifi n M ^ l[tl T 8 (,SD) - tel0 *. facsl 

Te '®P hons Services 
. a !] d “rdleas telephones 
are already available. 



X? U «?h 0f ,r 2 ,flc being carried out 
das t |na l | °ns through 
semi-automatic means and the 

?hR V nth° n 0f J he a <3rnlnlo Ira tion on 
he other side of the economic 
feasibility of establishing transit 
automatic routing. 

In December 1988, the nrn 

££S«-! lc :'r, 

, [aacknlle services were of- 

ttzszrsrn'&si 


Mr Mohammed Shahed ™ tJSShI,!" l pre , aent| y 802 Mobile 

|esn , » a uif ne Serv| ces (MTS) or car 

coSSriSTln 88 embrace some 71 o ffin® 9 8ubs crlber8 In Jordan 

t wsjwsjs 
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World Telecommunications 

Equipment Market By Region (*) 


Region 1977 

North America 14.2 

Developed Europe • g .2 : : - 

■ Developed Pacific ■ ' 2 .4 

Middle East. .. .: ■' . 3 q . ' ’ 

Other I'-'mIZI 

Total ^ . 30 . 4 

(?) $. billion at 1077 prices • I ! . s ' 


• 19,2 I—" — 26.9 4_ 

- ,0 ,° 16.1 

— 3 ' 2 r— 4.3 

~ ® ® 10.0 _ 

~ 62 — 9.0 ... 

'• 4S 'i- : 85,3 ..... 
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Annual growth 

1977-87 
1 — -- 8-2 percent 

— 10.1 percent 

— 8.1 percent 

10.8 par cent 

— - 8.6 per cent 

?.9 percent 


In two Installments, and an m 
subscription of JD 500 with k 
year exemption. Mr M. Ismii 
however, says the TCCdoeir; 
Intend any farther reduction r 
fees. 

Cordless telephones, bannedr 
recent years as a result of |«t- 
lams it might cause such as bo 
of privacy, unauthorized accesit 
a telephone connexion, 
ground noise and Interferon* 
might be reintroduced to Hie pdf' 

— in the near future. The TCC Is m 
In the process of Investigating fe 
best and safest methods to oil? 
this facility because the inlrofo 
tion of such a facility requta 
careful technical and admlnlsft 
live considerations contends l# 
Isma'II. He also assures that TGC 
consultants are presently at- 
ducting studies in an effort fc 
evaluate the different system 

„ now available 

it Commenting on the dilflcufti 
li Involved In obtaining a line, Mr Ik 
9 ma'II hod this to say: "In caffe- 
i areas where the Installation «■: 

- pacity has been already use! 
t customers will have to wait for the 

vertical and horizontal expand 
programmes ol the network" Hr 
1 added that the TCC Is an Integ 
pari of the government's budget, 
and does not enjoy any degreed 
autonomy, which causes Inert 
able delay In the execution ol ca-j 
tain expansion programmes. : 

"However, in olher areas whfflj 
such expansions have been coa-J 
plated, we are offering to oonr»i 
new customers within one 
from the date of application." 
Isma'II also comrfiented on 
and charges saying that an 
depth reviaion of the national w , 
rifs Is imperative. The TCC is®-, 
preaching It in a systematic 
scientific manner; but the resaw j. 
will have to be approved by % 
Cabinet before they are appS» J 

I 

Also, the TCC is still assess^ 
the impact of recent reductions 
its income hoping that these®’ 
ductions will act as an Incentive w . 
increase the volumes of traiSJ® ; 
order to compensate for the : 
of revenue encountered from i* 
reductions. 

TCC profits [ 

Responding to statements JJj | 
TCC profits are high and that y 
constitutes a good sourcfl w 'J’- 
come to the budget, Mr lee* \\ 


Developing world expands network 


Source: A.D. Little Inc. 
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commented that it was imP 00 ^ i 
to note that TCC is a viable, s» ; 
au8talned entity and does not 
stitute any burden on the go'™. 
ment'a budget. Moreover, 
into account that the gov®^. ' 

Is the sole owner of the equity.*^ 
figures of profit are modest » „, 
within the normal iwfl* ' lWf : 
profit-yield compared with 01 i-, 

companies operating in Jordan. • 

' • 
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By Henry Harington 

Special to The Star 

SAM DLAMINI is a healthy child, 
like most other children in his re- 
mote village in Swaziland. But by 
every rule which applies to poor 
people in far-flung parts of the 
Third World. Sam Bhould be dead. 
His life was saved by a group of 
computer and telecommunications 
experts who married their skills 
and equipment to those of doctors 
in a London hospital. 

Sam appeared to have a liver 
condition, but It defied on-the-spot 
diagnosis. 

Sophisticated medical diagnos- 
tic equipment and complex com- 
puter hardware were mounted in a 
Land Rover and dispatched to the 
bush. X-ray pictures of the boy's 
liver were beamed from a satellite 
dish on the roof of the Land Rover 
to a satellite orbiting miles over- 
head and bounced to terminals in 
the London hospital. There ex- 
perts viewed the information and 
Telexed diagnosis and treatment 
via the satellite to the Land Rover. 

A more permanent scheme, es- 
tablished In the corner of a village 
a ground station pointed at a 
satellite to collect Information, la 
being put together by scientists 
from the United States, Britain and 
Canada. One of the attractions is 
that it Is based on a small satellite 
in low orbit, housing a battery- 
powered computer which can 
communicate at amateur radio fre- 
quencies with inexpensive trans- 
mitters and receivers on earth. 
The space vehicle passes every 
spot on earth at least twice a day 
and is capable of relaying mess- 
ages anywhere. 

Satellite Imagery from nearly 
1,000 km in space already Is being 
used in the Third World to forecast 
locust swarms, to map soil erosion 
and pinpoint wells. The Landsat 
and Meteo8at satellites are help- 
ing the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization to deve- 
lop a "drought watch" operation 
over Africa, using Images of the 
continent transmitted several 
times a day to FAO headquarters 
In Rome. The satellites have Iden- 
tified fracture lines in the rock 
base in Burkina Faso which indi- 
cated likely sites for artesian 
wells. 

. J n Tanzania they have overcome 
tne problem of surveying 70,000 
sq km of bush and farmland In the 
Hukwa region, which would have 
taken years with conventional aer- 
mi photography and survey mdth- 
? ul acc0as by Thlrd World 
S?r£?i ri0S j to thls information is 
wnHH' 0ne ? , by the industrial 
S da dominance In available 

Rpi2StS y : . Wlth the 0X Piosion In 
dJr^ .u nlca,lon8 ln ‘he Past 
hflrHn ’ th0 technology is being 

t0 k00 P U P wlth ‘he 

® f raffic- despite huge ad- 
ba ^ J lh l way information can 

tha 22X22?' Commissioning of 
[g g new technology also seemB to 

in«?EJ c J lbre8 which can transmit 
information at light frequencies 

SmSI ?i ass 001,108 can carry many 
times the traffic of copper coaxial 
:|PI 08 ; hut Plans have only 
J5S? n | [[ been announced to lay an 
S? T? re “bi 0 across the Atlan- 
un w i,lln 9 n esB of the Ja- 
tn 1° ^ llow foreign companies 
tin2 era ? n ‘beir telecommunlca- 
Sf environment Is hindering the 
pZJS of 0 similar cable across the 
, t f £• Th ?? 0 delays mean aatell- 
which could be used by 
oeveloping countries, where the 

ying and maintenance of land 

beh?n Wou J d be prohibitive, Is not 
oeing made available. 

fhP 10 Prdhlem Is exacerbated by 
o t 0 re uctance of the United 
tnfl ea t0 0rant Th i rd World coun- 
iJS? Guaranteed apace positions 

cm which they can operate tele- 
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communications services. Deve- 
loping countries argue that the fa- 
voured spot, over the equator. Is 
already cluttered with the space 
vehicles of the developed world. 
The developed world replies new 
technology In due course will en- 
able everyone to have enough fre- 
quencies; they anticipate use of 
bigger satellites, re-use of fre- 
quencies, and pin-pointing of 
beams rather than spreading them 
over a wide area. 

Who will win the argument is a 
matter for conjecture. Certainly 


technology has opened many 
doors. 

The computer giant IMB sayB it 
has developed a superconductor 
permitting the conduction of 100 
times as much current as at 
present. This will lead to vastly im- 
proved computer chips and ever 
faster speeds of transmission. Al- 
ready packet -switching allows 
greater efficiency in telecommuni- 
cations. Picture, for example, the 
sales executive of a chemical 
company In Kenya who wishes to 
obtain technical data from his 


company headquarters in England. 

He types his query into a com- 
puter In Nairobi. The information is 
"packaged" by the computer into 
Bmall, addressed parcels which 
travel, Individually, by the quickest 
route available — some may go 
by satellite, some by submarine 
cable. When they reach England, 
the computer there sorts tha 
"packages," queries the comput- 
er's Informations system and 
sends the answers back to Kenya 
by the same method. 

Not only is this process In- 


What’s new? What’s next? 


Special to The Star 

SUCH IS the flood of new 
telecommunications services 
and products, particularly 
those targeted at office us- 
ers that potential customers 
are frequently baffled and 
overwhelmed when It comes 
to deciding what suits their 
needs. 

In the new Information 
age, the range of equipment 
has steadily expanded, blur- 
ring the boundaries between 
data processing, standard 
office equipment and tele- 
communications. So swift fs 
product development, poten- 
tial buyers are tempted to 
put off a decision while 
awaiting the miracle deve- 
lopment which salesmen 
promise Is just round the 
corner. 

Experts warn that conti- 
nually waiting for the new 
blockbuster could mean 
never taking a decision. It's 
critical, they say, to look at 
available products and make 
an Informed choice on the 
basis of cost, needs and 
possible expansion. So what 
are the basics? What are the 
Innovations? 

Telecommunications net- 
works are composed of three 
basic types of equipment: 

— Terminal equipment, for 
example a telephone set or 
facsimile machine, normally 
located on the customer’s 
premises. 

— Transmission equipment, 
for example coaxial cable, 
microwave radio or commu- 
nications satellites; they 
carry the signal between ter- 
minal stations and switching 
centres. 


— Switching equipment, lo- 
cated primarily In central of- 
fices, links the terminals of 
the network, connecting 
them as required. 

In Installing a telephone or 
network system, a com- 
pany must first decide how 
to transmit Information — 
voice, video or data, or a 
combination. The basic 
transmission media are the 
common telephone wire, 
coaxial cable, optic fibre, mi- 
crowave and satellite. The 
telephone line, known as 
twisted pair cable, Is simpl- 
est and cheapest, but limited 
In Bpeed and volume and su- 
sceptible to interference. 

"Coax" transmits on Base- 
band {voice or data) and 
broadband (voice and video), 
Is much faster than twisted 
pair and less vulnerable to 
noise. Optic fibres are half 
the size of coaxial cables, 
can carry 1,000 tlmeB more 
Information and are immune 
to Interference. For long- 
range transmission they are 
often more cost-effective 
than satellites. Microwave 
signals can reach about 16 
km, but need a direct line of 
sight, dish to dish, and can 
be affected by rain or fog. 
They can send voice and 
data signals where cables 
cannot easily reach. 

Satellite systems can 
transmit any kind of voice, 
video or data signal, little af- 
fected by weather since they 
use outer space. 

It Is a quarter-century 
since touch-tone service 
telephones with puBh but- 
tons Instead of rotary dials 
— was introduced In the Un- 
ited States. Many countries 
have yet to see the system 


but the more sophisticated 
have moved on to electronic, 
computer and cellular 
phones. Like computers, el- 
ectronic telephones are run 
on special microprocessors 
and offer such facilities as 
speed dialling, conference 
calls and do-not- disturb but- 
tons. Computer phones are 
combined with a terminal, 
making life easier for stock- 
brokers who use both simul- 
taneously. Cellular or mobile 
phones can be costly but are 
popular with doctors, jour- 
nalists, salesmen and other 
travellers. 

Telephone networks or 
packages for rationalizing 
and handling office calls can 
include a dally printout of 
calls, least-coBt routing and 
voice mall. Most common are 
the key system (used In of- 
fices of 40 or fewer 'phones' 
requiring a central operator, 
private branch exchange 
(PBX) offering outside callers 
direct access to an Internal 
set, and Centrex, operated 
offsite. Much interest has 
been directed recently at 
LANs — - Local Area Net- 
works — In which high- 
speed cables link computers, 
terminals, printers and other 
hardware within an office or 
factory. 

Such a direct hook-up per- 
mits a worker, without leav- 
ing his desk, to transfer do- 
cuments from his personal 
computer to another, to tap 
into a corporate data base 
for a wider range of informa- 
tion and to hard-copy facte 
by means of a printer In the 
next room. Disadvantages 
exist — some LANs cannot 
be easily expanded, some 
quit working If one station ' 
breaks down, and most re- 
quire long training. 


slantaneous but tha packages use 
lines of communications already in 
use; speech on a telephone does 
not use the whole line because 
talkers pause to lake a breath or 
to ponder briefly in silence; some 
of the packets slip into the gaps. 
Packet-switching allows communi- 
cation to overcome the problem of 
distance and most calls can be 
made at local rates, opening doors 
to computers full of information 
around the world. Scientists found 
television broadcasts had gaps in 
them and have been able to 
broadcast pages of information on 
the back of transmissions. 

These can be accessed and 
provide a wide range of informa- 
tion on weather, travel, news and 
markets. 

Many African countries, like 
Ethiopia, are installing highly mod- 
em television equipment which will 
allow them to use this facility. If 
remote villages could pick up such 
signals containing information 
about market prices, people would 
know whether it was opportune to 
send goods for sale. The same 
sort of technology which enables 
people in developed countries to 
avoid entering a bank to transact 
business is available to facilitate 
the flow of Information In remote 
areas of the world. People can pay 
In, withdraw or move money from 
one account to another either at a 
"hole In the wall" bank machine or 
from a home computer, both of 
which are connected to the bank's 
central computer by a telephone 
line. 

The equipment can be used for 
television shopping — viewing a 
list of goods on a video screen 
and indicating what one wants to 
order. In' developed countries, this 
system is used for domestic shop- 
ping but there Is no reason why 
the same cannot be done for agri- 
cultural Implements, seeds or 
spare parts for machinery. Al- 
though satellite communications 
are promoted via the Pan-African 
Telecommunications system (Pan- 
aftel), there are reasons why 
ground level lines of communica- 
tions are still practical or cost- ef- 
ficient. more so when low- mainte- 
nance solar-powered repeater 
stations are used. 

Money remains a major obstacle 
to the development of a com- 
prehensive com muntea lions net- 
work In Africa, and lack of it Is why 
the UN Transport and Telecom- 
munications Decade for Africa, 
which ends next year, has been a 
failure. It was originally hoped to 
bring the level ol telephones per 
head of population up to a figure 
comparable with the rest of the 
world, but when it became clear 
this would not happen, the target 
was lowered to one telephone per 
village. Even this was over->opo- 
tlmlstic. It is easy to blame donor 
countries for this failure, but Afri- 
can countries have a large part of 
the solution In their own hands. 

Telecommunications currently Is 
one of the most profitable fields of 
business, and the high revenue 
received by the mostly state- 
owned and monopolistic telecom- 
munications companies in the 
West are used to finance develop- 
ment of new technology and ser- 
vices. African countries also have 
monopoly telecommunications 
systems, but poor service and 
equipment maintenance and low 
Investment meanB there is no 
revenue to speak of with which to 
build a profitable system. 

There is evidence from the UN 
Industrial Development Organiza- 
tion and the UN Telecommunica- 
tions Union that promoting busi- 
ness use of telephones assists 
profitability and development, and 
that changes In the accounting at 
national telecommunications bo- 
dies would Improve their position. 
However, that does not remove 
the most immediate problem of 
skills In a rapidly developing and 
changing sphere. 
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Assessing quality of higher institutions 


By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special to The Star 

A DISCUSSION via a world net 
programme on education and re* 
lated topics has taken place at the 
American Centre. Dr Victor Billeh. 
Dean of Graduate Studies at Yar- 
mouk University, and Mrs Janin 
Tell, Director of AMIDEAST office 
In Amman, formed the Jordanian 
panel. 

Other Arab countries which par- 
ticipated in the programme were 
Kuwait and Bahrain. From the US. 
Dr Barbara Uehiiing, Chancellor 
designate University of California, 
Santa Barbara and member of 
Board of Directors of the Council 
on Post-Secondary accreditation, 
discussed issues of concern re- 
garding the accreditation of Ameri- 
can universities, the assessment 
of the quality of education, and the 
problems of foreign students — 
particularly from the Middle East 
reglo — when they first arrive in 
the US. 

Each year, 63,000 Middle Eas- 
tern students come to the US to 
further their education. Accredita- 
tion of universities, and the com- 
parative quality of education are 


two of the criteria that students 
most evaluate when choosing an 
institution. 

Replying to questions posed 
from Amman. Kuwait and Man- 
ama, Dr Uehiiing explained that it 
is very confusing, even for Ameri- 
cans. to choose from among 3,300 
universities and colleges that exist 
in the US, but the most important 
thing for a student Is to look for an 
accredited university. 

Accreditation, she said, is a 
process that has evolved through 
the years in the US to ensure the 
quality of the institution delivering 
services. Accreditation grew out of 
a need to recognize programmes 
for consumer protection. Accr- 
edited institutions are listed In 
books available at the US informa- 
tion Agency (USIA) which ere Iss- 
ued and updated once a year. It Is 
the best guide to rate the quality 
of accredited institutions. 

Dr Uehiiing said that the sharing 
of educational experiences with 
people from other countries Is Im- 
portant to people In the US. “Many 
of us believe Tn supporting inter- 
national education, which means 
not only having students from 


Turmoil after five 
years of invasion 


AMMAN (Star) — "in the autumn 
of 1082 there was a feeling of- 
hope, a belief that something was 
being accomplished, in 1987. 
we're Just patching things up, 
there a almost a feeling of desp- 
air." 

This Ib the comment of one offi- 
cial working with UNRWA in Leba- 
non five years after the June 1982 
invasion by Israel. June 1987 finds 
Lebanon still torn by civil strife 
and the position of the 265,000 
registered Palestine refugees in 
the country as precarious as ever. 
The latest chapter In the saga of 
Palestine refugees in Lebanon is 
the prolonged siege of three re- 
fugee camps in Beirut (Burj el Bar- 
janeh and Shatlla) and Tyre (Ra- 
shldleh). 

More than 47,000 refugees 
have been displaced by the most 
recent rounds of fighting and Un- 
rwa has launched ah International 
appeal for $20.6 million in em- 
ergency aid. Almost $13 million 
nas been received or pledged. 
Only recently has Unrwa been 
given access to the two Beirut 
camps and been able to start ass- 
essing damage and needs. Rashi- 
dlen has remained cut off since 
September 1986 although women 
are allowed to come and go to buy 
food. Over the past few weeks, Is- 
rael has mounted a series 
of air raids in the Saida area, 
killing 13 refugees and wounding 
65 In Eln el Hilweh camp. The 
raids deslroyed 20 homes and da- 
maged 70 In the camp. 

June 1982 

On 6 June 1982, after shelling 
and air attacks, Israeli forges 
crossed into Lebanon. Fighting be- 
tween .local militias and Pales- 
tinians on the one side and Israelis 
on the othar spread north past 
Tyre to Saida, then to the sou- 
thern outskirts, of Beirut and the 
Beqa'a valley. By mid-summer Is- 
raeli forces were in Beirut. . 

Unrwa mounted an emergency 
relief programme which, stretched 
.Ihe spring of 1984 for 
'177,000 refugees. In the eight re- 
fugee camps aftjuh'd Beirut, Saida 
and Tyre, 57 per cent of the 
.homes Were destroyed and 20 per 
cent damaged. Clearing of the de- 
vastated: camps in the Tyre and 
Saida - areas began in early Oc- 
tober ;and some refugee homes 
had been, repaired or rebuilt before 
the end' of the year In Deoember 



homeless refugees: 6,100 In the 
Beqa’a area, 19,600 In Beirut, 
8,000 In Damascus, 37,500 in 
Saida, 2,500 In Tripoli and 21,000 
In Tyre. 

By February 1983, much of the 
housing In the Beirut camps had 
been repaired and in March the 
Lebanese government gave Un- 
rwa the authority to restore camps 
to their pre-June 1982 conditions. 
This was confirmed on 16 May to 
then Commissioner-General Olof 
Rydbeck by the Lebanese Prime 
Minister Shaflk Wazzan. Up to 
June 1983, Unrwa provided cash 
grants or building materials to 13 
266 families at a cost of $8 mill- 
ion. 

Shatlla, Symbol of suffering 

Shatlla camp In Beirut has come 
to symbolize the plight of Pales- 
tine refugees In Lebanon with the 
September 1982 massacre of 
hundreds of Palestinian civilians. 
The total number of casualties 
may never be known. Since then 
major relief and repair program- 
mes have been undertaken to res- 
tore Shatlla infrastructure, hous- 
ing and Unrwa Installations. But 
the camp has been attacked again 
and again over the past five years. 
Today Shatlla lies in ruins. Regu- 
\ar visitors who knew the camp 
before can lose their way because 
there are no landmarks or familiar 
buildings. The camp has been re- 
duced to rubble and Its 3,000 in- 
habitants exist in the debris and In 
underground shelters. 

Five years of violence 

The years since 19B2 have 
.been marked by continual violence 
■In Lebanon and throughout the 
period •- Palestine refugees have 
peeri in danger, Kidnappings, kill- 
ings and disappearances of re- 
fugees. have, forced Unrwa on 
many occasions, to bring the dan- 
gers for Palestine refugees In Le- 
banon' to the attention of the Inter- 
national community. Israeli forces 
remained In south Lebanon . until 
early 1086, and further violence in 
the area followed their withdrawal. 

IntePiPalestlnlan. fighting has 
also taken its toll over the past 
five - . years. The worst ■ dashes 
occurred In November 1983 in the 
Tripoli, area with several thousand 
refugees, fleeing Beddawj and' 
Nanr e|-Bared camps and severe 


other countries, but also develop- 
ing the appropriate curricula for 
our students which will enable 
them appreciate the language, the 
culture, the outlooks and the val- 
ues of other countries." 

On problems that international 
students face when they proceed to 
study in US universities, Dr Uehii- 
ing said that many universities es- 
tablish programmes to help 
students in that regard, with good 
counselling and foreign advisors 
to help them make good choices 
about places to live, courses to 
select and the curriculum in which 
to major. 

A list of factors to be taken into 
consideration when rating Institu- 
tions of higher education in the US 
by field of study includes fiscal re- 
sponsibility and solidarity of thB 
institution; there should be sound 
advising for students, and excel- 
lent faculties. There is also the 
question where graduates go after 
they graduate, and in fact, how 
many students graduate from an 
Institution. 

Dr Uehllng stated that there are 
some institutions that fulfill a spe- 
cial need and will prepare 
students to do some kind of work, 
but, she added, It doesn't mean 
that non-accredlted institutions 
are all bad. She suggested that If 



Jordanian students looking ahead for further studies 


a country lacks information, it is 
best to use accreditation as an in- 
dex. 

In some fields of specialization, 
foreign students face problems of 
being accepted In US institutions 
because some areas are very 
competitive with many students 
are seeking places in those univ- 
ersity. She added that there are 
cycles in professions in America 


and at times, there Is so much* 
mand in a particular field ^ 
makes it highly competitive. 

Dr Uehling said that she b 
lieved the future -is one in ifo 
we ought to talk and corse 
carefully the ways in wNciie 
can be supportive of one arafa 
and share understandings" 
other countries. She hoped b 
there would be a contfnuatton ^ 
promote educational exchange* 


Selling tourism through 
potential incentives 


damage to ' refugee housing and 
Unrwa Installations. 


By Frida Mdanat 

Special to The Star 

A STEAM train excursion to the 
middle of the desert; a breakfast 
at the crack of dawn in Qalaat 
AhRabad; a walk In the marvels of 
the desert castles; a barbecue at 
the. Dead Sea and a luncheon In 
the magnificent Rose City of Pe- 
tra; All comprise the trip In history 
promised to visitors of Jordan. 

The suggested itinerary Is part 
of a tourism promotion programme 
that has Just been initiated by the 
Amman Marriott Hotel In co- op- 
eration with Air France. British Air- 
ways and International Traders, 
designed to put Jordan on the 
map of the world's Incentive travel 
market. 

The programme also aims at 
making the Kingdom an attractive 
and feasible conference centre in 
the region and promoting Jordan's 
unique character . and history by 
shedding light on its rich touristic 
resources. 

For this purpose, executives 

u«I n i B [! tsh Akwa y*' Marriott 
Hotel and international Traders vi- 
sited the United Kingdom last April 
In qn intensive sales blitz on In- 
centive houses. 

. Mr Munir Nassar who took part 

lhfi h h aay V lhe res P°nse In 

™ has been surprisingly 

good commenting that during his 

. years. In the tourist business 
with international Traders, center- 

ha E£ Und 8ell L n0 Jordfl n abroad, 
he has never been greeted with 
such positive response. 

" 'W® hope to sell the idea to lo- 
ture". added 93 Mr* Nassa? who^is 
flramme. ^ 0 "’ I " at0r8 th9 P'°- 
’ Incentive'/ Travel is one of the ' 
Jjjjjfi S'P'f'ing parts of the travel 
market and Is designed to cater 

,h080 bua ' neaaaa 
fkl?, 6bow appreciation to 
their hard working staff in a differ- 

rJLTCi e * ftte,ns Mr Tei'ry Daly 

fcSMkl to be 

quality ! : IhSSith" excellent: .high 
quality Indanttya , probratrime," 



Tranquil flowing streams await tourists 


says Mr Daly, and Is organizing fa- 
2 - alQS b,itz in ,he UK and 

22L.5 1 # J I ES 0ut an educ ahonal 
group to Jordan in the naar future 

ha3 8 to°of,e h r em What ,he “ un,r » 

Rakkak, Dj rector of 
Sales and Marketing at the Am- 

• a-S-a H ° tel adds that the 
n°‘ B j bas already made reserva- 

Vn pe °p |e coming 
to Jordan In 1988 durlna the 

HE— season. "Through 
creative programmes and adven- 

& 8 J!L ne r* ari03, we °an help re- 
26 J 0 tounat industry in Jar- 

■5® Marriott's , ballet that Jortan 


Amman Marriott General W*j 
agar Halle Aguilar, together ; 
Munir Nassar, Sameer MW I 
and Gilbert Muller, Air France^;' 
Manager left Amman Sunw ,< 
visit French incentive hou9a3«r 
are planning a similar trip lB Ji 
operation with Lufthanza l8j ef 'j 
summer to promote Jordan & v j 
many. 

The programme Includes so- 
cially designed pamphlets . t, 
other publications that 



Where sheep, and goats, may safely graze 



what Jordan has to offer m - - 
of attractions and services 
cater to the needs of the JJrJi; 
which the programme is 
attract. Also a 12 hninutevdeo™ j. 


has been prepared including 
ferent shots of Jordan ar« , 
suggested itinerary to be 
for the potential incentive ho 
in Europe. 


JCO members at work 
By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

[N SPRING this year, members of 
the Jordan Co-operative Organi- 
zation (JCO) Ma'in co-operative 
P raz * n 9 their animals on 
2,100 hectares of rangeland they 
nad replanted over the previous 
three years. They paid 20 fils per 
animal per day for the grazing, and 
the money went back to the co- 
oparatlve to fund further activities 
on their behalf. 

In the area adjacent to their im- 
proved range, forestry department 
workers were continuing with their 
replanting of another ten thousand 
hectares of rangeland which will 
also, in time, be available for graz- 
ing. 

Their activities are typical of the 
r3 u improvement work 

loon bas b08n underway since 
with support from the United 
Nations/FAO World Food Pro- 
gramme (WFP) under the Range- 
project^ Foraae Deva| opment 

nhl 1 ? P M |ect ia now ln Us third 
k ^ nder the first phase 
5JF, be fl Qn In November 1980, 
u rae W0re Planted with 
shrubs. 2,249 ha. were 
lan ‘ 0d w» h Green fodder and 

tened head 0f lambs wsre fat “ 

‘ h08ac pnd phase, which be- 
tfiraJ 0 0ctober 1983, 5,472 hec- 

8hrnh 0 W fp C r> Pl P nted wlth fodder 
wlth 9 reQ n fod- 

wara & fa«» 14 1? 97 bead of lambs 
S H f fi t0na d. Altogether the WFR 

CQTnSnHu^' 89 1,600 wor th of food 
ffiWh 168 a ? au PPort for wor- 
kers in the projects. 

wn!S i hlrd pbaae of the project, 
of Rnn« n ? w f al,0d "Development 
Hon- h" fl8laf l d and Meat Produc- 
durino^S 0 .? In Octob0r 1988 and 
y0ar8 ' tha WFP w,[1 
coSri5? l84 S- 000 wor 1h of food 
five The new Phasn has 1 

devBin? mpo . nenla Including the 
JCO ‘SSW.? 3.000 ha. by the. 
eat S °i 10,66 ° ba - by the For-: 
Parlmnni .?° Conservation De- 
h= H development of 540 

Profit £ e Zardfl Rlver Bas,n 

tike he Ministry of Agricul- 
the construction of 40 cis- 
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terns by the JCO and the fattening 
of 1 2,000 head of lambs. Work will 
be carried out on a number of 
sites throughout Jordan. 

The work of range improvement 
is complex, involving as it does a 
web of technical and socio- eco- 
nomic elements which have rarely 
been studied systematically even 
in countries where pastorallsm 
has traditionally been a major el- 
ement in the economy. 

If the workings of traditional 
pastoral activity are little under- 
stood, the problems of pastorallsm 
in a situation of rapid economic 
and social change are even harder 
to deal with. 

Studies have suggested that 
Jordan's rangelands can carry 
around one and a half million ani- 
mals. roughly the number in the 
country now, but Mahmoud Abu 
Setta, Head of the Range Division 
of the Department of Forestry and 
Soil Conservation says that realis- 
tically. under present conditions it 
should have half that number, but 
with proper range development it 
could carry as many as three mill- 
ion. 

The studies tend to assume that 
livestock will be distributed fairly 
evenly throughout the total range- 
land area of the country though 
any one of a number of factors 
can upset the balance. Poor rain- 
fall in one area of the country can 
force the pastorallst to move his 
stock elsewhere and although 
modern transport makes this quite 
easy, it puts heavy pressure on 
the better grazing areas. 

Political events can have a dra- 
matic effect. In 1987 many Pales- 
tinian bedouins were forced 
across the Jordan river and their 
animals have now been added to 
the numbers in Jordan. 

The growing population In Jor- 
dan has increased the demand for 
agricultural products, pushed up 
prices and encouraged the 
ploughing of marginal land' for 
grain growing, thus reducing the 
ares available for grazing and put- 
ting extra pressure on the grazed 
land. 

Changes can also reduce the- 
number of animals and provide al- 


Soil preparation for planting 

ternatives to grazing. Many of Jor- 
dan's bedouins are choosing to 
live closer to towns and villages 
for the sake of services such as 
schools and medical care that are 
provided. But since their children 
are at school and as bedouin 
woman are increasingly choosing 
to spend more time caring for their 
children, the labour Is no longer 
available for the maintenance of 
large flocks of animals. Many be- 
douins are also taking advantage 
of the government provision of 
subsidized feed and no longer 
move their animals in search of 
grazing. 

The technical specialists at the 
JCO and the Forestry department 
are thus working within a complex 
and often-changing situation. The 
one constant fact they have to 
face is that most of Jordan's 
rangeland has been severely over- 
grazed and each organization Is 
now pursuing Its own approach to 
that problem. 

The Department of Forestry foll- 
ows the practice of fencing off 
reserve areas and hiring workers 
to do the planting work. The de- 
partment provides their wages 
while the WFP provides each wor- 
ker with five individual food rations 
for each work day performed. 
They are planting three types of 
atriplex each with its own particu- 
lar advantage — the local variety 
is self-generating, the Australian 
is not self-regenerating but is 
more palatable and the American 
is palatable and grows well in the 
driest areas. Acacia is also 
planted. Mr Abu Setta believes 
that with correct planting the car- 
rying capacity of landraceiving be- 
tween 100 and 200 mm of rain per 
year could be raised by a factor of 
five and that of areas receiving 
less than 100 mm by one and a 
half times. 

The department will also be 
planting prosopsis trees In areas 
where rainfall Is below 200mm per 
year. Some varieties of the tree, 
which ia drought-resistant and 
good for both human consumption 
and animal fodder, were planted in 
the Wadi Zigiab area around fif- 
teen years ago but there has been 
no follow up on their value and the 
department will plant a number of 
varieties to find the most suitable. 

The prosopsis, like all the plants 
in the project, will be grown at the 
Ministry of Agriculture's 12 nur- 
series throughout Jordan. If one 
location Is shown to be particularly 
favourable the prosopsis cultiva- 
tion may be concentrated there as 
has happened with atriplex 
seedling production at the Dulail 
nursery. 

The Department of Forestry 
work In the rangelands has proved 


to be very effective in terms of the 
hectares planted per food ration 
but It now has to find the most ef- 
fective way to use the range it has 
developed. 

To date, three areas at Subha 
and Sunna near Mafraq and at 


Fujelj near Shobak have been 
leased to the Arab Company for 
the Development of Animal Hus- 
bandry. WFP deputy representa- 
tive In Jordan Kubllay Esanbel 
says the WFP is now keen to see 
more of the improved land put 
back into use after its three year 
or more period of planting and 
protection from grazing. He says 
this both for the socio-economic 
benefit it will bring to pastora lists 
and because, from a technical 
point of view, sensible grazing ac- 
tually contributes to the well-being 
of the rangeland. The most practi- 
cal solution seems likely to be the 
handing over of the land to the 
JCO which could then organize its 
co-operative use among tradi- 
tional land users. 

Work on the areas already 
under JCO management is carried 
out by co-operative members who 
do not receive wages but take a 
regular WFP food ration of five in- 
dividual rations for each work day 
performed. The land is not fenced 
but co-operative members guard it 
and after the three year replanting 
period members are able to graze 
it under controlled conditions that 
set the correct time of year and 
number of days. The latest phase 

Continued on page 8 


A common language for 
a common problem 


THERE ARE many arguments 
over what the Arab states 
really do have in common, 
but one feature they un- 
doubtabty share is the in- 
creasing degradation of their 
rangelands with Its atten- 
dant problems of the margi- 
nalization of their pastoral 
communities and the threat 
of desert encroachment on 
their productive land. 

With this In mind, six Arab 
states, Jordan, Iraq, Syria, 
Algeria, Morocco end Tuni- 
sia, in co-operation with the 
United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) established the Regio- 
nal Rangelands Management 
Project in February 1986. 

Arab governments have 
been attempting to deal with 
the problems of their range- 
lands but according to 
prelect co-ordinator John 
Hall their efforts have mainly 
been directed at creating 
new resources rather than 
making the most of the ex- 
isting ones. He says the new 

K hee the aim of "eva- 
paat experience so 
that both the successes and 
failures can be used to de- 
fine the technical, economic 
and human elements of a 
truly effective rangeland 
strategy." 

Mr Edouard La Floc’h, a 
consultant with the project, 
visited Amman recently and 
in an Interview with The Star 
explained what this means in 
practical terms. 

From the start, he says, It 
was clear that although the 
six countries have similar 
physical conditions and tech- 
nical and socio-economic 
problems, when they come 
to discuss them they each 
apeak a different language 
and this makes the effective 
sharing of experiences very 
difficult. 

First priority, then, was 
given to the preparation of 
three -methodological ref- 


erence guides, one on phy- 
toecologlcal studies, the oth- 
ers for production systems 
and socio-economic aspects. 
Locally recruited teams will 
then ubb these guides when 
carrying out base-line stu- 
dies In specially designated 

f llot study areas In each of 
he countries. 

Mr Le Floc'h explained that 
activities In each pilot area 
will Include 1) the evaluation 
of Its physical resources in- 
cluding vegetation, soil, 
water and animals. 2) The 
evaluation of the needs of 
the people and of how they 
want to live. 3) A constdra- 
tton of possible land use 
which can Include for exam- 
ple grazing, cropping and 
supply of medicinal plantB. 4) 
The Introduction of possible 
development scenarios In 
keeping with tha long term 
possibilities of the areas In 
question. 

Mr Le Floc'h says there Is 
ample evidence that many of 
the Middle East'B marginal 
areas were once highly pro- 
ductive. Yemen has evidence 
of extensive water and soli 
harvesting activity while 
areas of Libya with only 
25mm of rain per year were 
productive In Roman times 
and only declined whan their 
Ions lost confidence 
Roman power and Jaft the 
region. He believes the 
present decline In the range- 
land area can bo halted and 
they can again be used pro- 
ductively. 

A September meeting In 
Tunisia will give participants 
a chance to discuss the 
national findings to date. Tu- 
nisia itself already has a long 
experience In rangeland 1m- 

R rovement work and already 
as, for example phyto- eco- 
logical maps for tha entire 
country, something Mr Le 
Floc'h hopes to see prepared 
for all other participating 
countries. 
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l-Tayeb Saleh: "Expressing complicated ideas 
Jmpiy 


By Ay man Al-Safadi 

Star Staff Writer 

BECAUSE OF Its formalistic, the- 
matic, and stylistic maturity, the 
Sudanese novelist Al-Tayeb Saleh 
likes', the 19th century English 
novel the most, and because of 
the ripeness of his works, and the 
role they play In putting the Arabic 
novel In Its right course, he enjoys 
outstanding fame, and occupies 
so high a place among men of let- 
ters in and out the Arab world. 

He, as wall as his works, are of- 
ten described 88 showing simplic- 
ity, and Intrinsic truth. 

“I try to express complicated 
ideas simply," said the aptly 
named Al-Tayeb Saleh, Ms novel 
Season of Migration to the North' 
deals with very sophisticated 
themes; It deals with colonlalFsm, 
the conflict between civilizations, 
and It also goes Into psychology. 

only politicians or psy- 
chiatrists can graBp Its meaning. 
The novel is a stimulator for the 
drdinary reader's mind and emo- 
tions. 


As for education, Mr Saleh said 
4? with cultural and In- 
tellecutal changes Inside and out- 
skfe the Arab world. Another fac- 
t0 education Is 
that he had an Interesting child- 


hood." He was born In a culturally 
rich area of the Sudan where 
there were various influences of 
different cultures. The northern 
part of Sudan Is an extentlon of 
the bedouin country-side. 

Even though he does not live in 
the north of Sudan for the time be- 
ing, Saleh, In all his works, 
chooses his settings from there, 
and his characters are the inhabi- 
tants of that area. It Is not vital, he 
says, for a writer to be physically 
in a place in order to write about It. 
"I have the essential knowledge of 
the Sudan," he remarked. 

"My characters are capable of 
expressing all Ideas," Mr Saleh 
maintains. He said that it Is an 
easy task for the writer to draw 
sophisticated characters and 
make them say sophisticated 
things. The greatest challenge 
facing him, however, Is to discuss 
deep Issues through the mouths 
of simple people. 

"I am very interested in this 
challenge," he said. 

The conflict between the mind 
and emotions. of the Westernly Ini- 
tiated educated Arab Is almost a 
motif of Saleh’s who had his first 
university degree In the Sudan, 
and his M A In Britain. He said that 
this question relates to the Arab 
Identity, and our attempts to be- 
come modernized. 


Continued from page 7 
Of the project also calls for co- op- 
erative members to construct, on 
a self-help basis, cisterns to store 
rain watsr run-off to be used for 
watering seedlings and for drink- 
ing by the riocks. As a trial, 40 cis- 
terns, each , with an average ca- 
pacity of 50 cubic metres will be 
constructed In terms of the num- 
ber of hectares planted per food 
ration; the JCO approach Is not ao 
effective but tt has the advantage 
of Involving the livestock rearers In 
the Improvement of ttielr own 
rarigeland and the enjoyment- of 
the benefits of that Improvement 
and this , should .help to provide 
them with a;long term commitment 
to its maintenance; 

But the eo-operaitivas also face 
certain limitations ' In Ihelh efforts 
Mr Jamil Muhanhmad All the JCO’a 
rangeland project officer explains 
that the first la the involvement 
with their work is: purely voluntary. , 
In the Ma'ln area,, for - example, 
there are two categories! of lives-.' 
took rearers ; — farmers whb owh : 
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their own land and combine agri- 
culture with animals and nomadic 
pastorattst8 who keep sheep and 
goate and who do not farm. The 
186 members In the Ma’in co- op- 
erative are mainly from the first 
category but even then make up 
only about half of the areas farm- 
ing population. Mr All says that 
most bedouins are pot Interested 
In joining the co-operative and do- 
ing the range development work, 
first, because the work co-lncides 
with their seasonal moves In 
search of grazing! and, secondly 
because they do not have the ha- 
bit of that type of work. Those 
who do not join however, lose their 
traditional access to the Improved 
grazing land and must graze their 
animals elsewhere. 

The JCO hopes, however, that 
aa more livestock rearers See the 
benefits of the range improvement 
work they will, be willing to loin co- 
operatives and,, the rate, 'of- im- 
provement : work ana n Limbers 
benefiting frbm . It will expand, 
..throughout Jordan. 


The conflict between our culture 
and the West Is not resolved yet," 
Saleh said. He explained that 
there have been two approaches 
to this issue; some of us have ad- 
vocated the notion of complete 
conversion to westernlsm, while 
others wanted to go back to the 
roots, and rejected all things 
labelled western.' 

“Both approaches have not 
worked out so far," therefore 
confusion prevails and amibuity of 
culture originates. 

"But as writers live on ambigu- 
ity," says Saleh, the era is very at- 
tractive to them as the Issues they 
have to deal with are crucial. 

The state of confusion might not 
be as bad as it looks. Saleh main- 
tains that confusion means that 
the nation Is alive and struggling. 
Besides, Arabs are not unique In 
that respect, he says. 

The whole world ac- 
cordingly Is under the effects of a 
mass universal culture. "The Eu- 
ropeans are as much confused," 
said Saleh. "They want to draw 
upon the main fountains of being.” 
The Americans, furthermore, re- 
marks Saleh, claim to have a cul- 
ture of their own. However, deep 
down they know that what they 
have Is a temporary predomi- 
nance, mainly that of mass media. 

"Even the Chinese, and despite 
their efforts to counter and keep 
away influences from out their cul- 
ture, are In the same boat with 
other peoples," Saleh said. He ad- 
ded that consolation lies in the 
fact that all nations are In the 
same boat. 

"A writer should have a princi- 
ple, and I hope mine shows in my 
works," Saleh said. He added that 
he, like all artists, is in sympathy 
with those who "have a hard deal 
In life." 

He expressed his belief that art 
s a moral force aiming at Improv- 
ing human conditions and not 
merely for entertainment. 

The attempts of literature to un- 
veil the meaning of life, says Mr 
Sa,e j® ® big undertaking. "I do 
not deliberately set out to deci- 
pher the puzzles of life," he said. 

l took at life from many angles 
and attempt to reconstruct the ex- 

pG r en , CB, .,i nd 9 |V0 i{ f °rm and 
coheston. The writer said that he 
believes In the tolerance of other 
Eg** 8 point, of views,. and the 
nflnt to work out their own way of 
salvation. 

He added that he wanted to 
spread a feeling of tolerance as It 
Is inevitable that something em- 
erges in a olimate of give-and- I 
take. 

. . 1,1 ®m not a propagandist," says | 
Mr Saleh. "Great devastation has 1 
been caused by people who be- 
lieve n a blue print." Problems 
should be tackled at ease and 
from different perspectives, he ad- 
ded, He pointed out that destruc- 
tion caused by rigid beliefs is seen 
everywhere. Lebanon Is one ex- 
ample, Iraq and Iran Is another, 

Al-Tayeb Saleh is Influenced by 
Western writers In the sense of 
being reminded of his culture, and 
not in that of having them as 
f^oaels to copy, or masters to 
Imitate. He said that he Is re- 
mihded of Al-Mutannabi, an old 
and well-known Arab poet, when 
he reads Shakespeare. 

"A writer should know the so- 
clety and people about whom he 

W I t0S iL X?* h , e doea not have to 
hK oS 1 l[ cal ° har fl 08 around 
i? ft a 0 d ' The artist la 
he who has the Insight to cut 
JjjJW- the details to the essen- 

• V.Al tayeb Saleh now works as a 

■ wl® I presently, in Jor- 
d JJJV to take Part In UNESCO's 
i, conference of undersecretarfes of 

wo"r5‘ r ! e8 0f eduoa "°" I" 



Reem Yasin’s 

Cinema Corner 


A season j 
for graduation 

ties are P the order^ ; 

man Is presenting “The Graduate” thla week, one of the ! 

nrnHnL OV H d T5 nd »lf e8t u rat8d COm ® dy ^MSiCS that Hollywood 
?h« d nrnMkme e f J Tj howev ® r - alth ough it centres mainly (Ml 
™P: 0b, 5 m ^ o, the young generation Is strictly an adult i 
movie and not meant for less than mature viewers. j 

in l£ e « <3r f dufl i te ’ ,a Dustin Hoffman (as Benjamin Braddock] 

In his first major role on the screen, a brilliant performance , 

iQfi 7 n«w«n h Ji«K an A° 8 ?I n °7 1 J na 1 tl ° n and won him the 
Award <or Moat Promising Newcomer " | 
thus establishing him as one of the most talented actoraof 
the Sixties generation. 

The character of Benjamin Braddock, a twenty-one year 
old coUege graduate, an award-winning scholar who la the 
pride of his (fluent parents and to whom he appears to be a 
model son, is a lonely, Inert and melancholic young man I 
who feels totally Isolated from his environment. He Is an j 
embodiment of the alienation of youth In the Sixties gen- 
eration (or any other generation for that matter). Thus the | 
fllrn was a talisman for its time and was therefore an lm- i 
mediate success on Its first release, hitting both the box- 
office and the critical columns. ' 

Benjamin's feeling of Isolation Is brilliantly conveyed ! 
starting from the opening scene at the airport where his : 
blank face appears over the credits staring into nowhere j 
ant L c ?. a * no *blng. At home, he is totally at sea ■ 
amid nlfl surroundings — almost literally as he floats aim- 
lessly ( Just drifting’, he terms it) alone In hla pool like s . 
Bhtpwrcked sailor. 

During the course of the film Benjamin emerges from his 
lethargy spurred on by an affair with the wife of his father's 
best friend, Mrs. Robinson (Anne Bancroft). He then falls In 
love with the daughter of his 'femme fatale' Elaine (another 
award winning role by Katherine Ross) and finally abducts 
i '^5* th ® PHpr as she Is getting married to someone 
•l®5* ?, radua J® ha ® finally found a purpose and a sense 
of destination, though as he rides off on a bus with Elaine, : 

«u n l c f y *, no 5 Bl al1 c, ® ar where they are heading « . 
what that destination might be. , 

and *®nsltlve director of Mike Nichols 1 
h 1 ® 67 0acar f or Best Director as well aa the ; 
22 9 ,ob ® Award for Beet Motion Picture Director. The ; 
f m Itself won the Golden Globe Award for Best Motion Pic- : 
ture and Anno Bancroft won the Boat Actress award. 

^standing musical score (sung by Simon and 
hylng^onours* Graduat ®' * 8 undoubtedly worthy of all Its . 

Graduate^ Ca,endar l p - 18 ) for screening time of' The . 


Recent film releases 


« IlJsSf. 

life. 






It! Be,l ®*®re (R) Martin 
Shean — Pretentious occult 
thriller spiced up with arlslv sa- 
crificial Killings (Fair) y 

BBS HI, J? Cop II (R) Eddie 

S°° d6trolt C °P n0{ 
ao hot this time out (Fair) 

nh!J? h, E munk Ad wnture (G) 
Chipmunks enter around- 
the-world balloon race, plea- 

(Qood) kddl8 anlmated feature 

SjKJboW 2 (R) George 

Kanriedy —• A trilogy of Ste- 
phen King horror stories (Fair) 

r?I dan ® ®(.,®* one W) James 
caan vyarm and sober 

i home " from Midlers 
during Vietnam era (Good) 

(PG) y inhl? i It® H ® nd ®™on» 
{SL; Joh . n Uthgow — Family 

briefly adopts ’blgfoot" crea- 
(Fafr’) 9Snt|m0ntal whmaltz 

Lethal Weapon (R) Mel Gib- 
. eon,; Danny: Glbver : — Cop 
buddy aotloner is compromised 
■ by overwhelming violence (Fair) 
Million Dollar Mystery (PG) 
Tom Bosley — Corny comedy 
adventure about the frantic 


s ■ - • ' 


search for US dollars four mill- 
ion stash (Fair) 

Platoon (R) Tom Berenger 
Powerful, vivid account of Viet- 
nam war, horror and inner con- 
flicts expertly detailed (Great) 
Predator (R) Around Schwar- 
zenegger — Big Arnie B 0 ® 8 
hand-to-hand with alien crea- 
ture In the jungle, exciting 
enough (Good) 

Raising Arizona (PG- 13 ) Nico- 
las Cage — Spoof of American 
family can't raise enoufln 
laughs (Fair) 

River’s Edge (R) Crispin Gloy* 
— Unsettling story of teen wy 
who murders girl and the ca- 
sual reaction that follows 
(Good) 

The Secret Of My SuccjJ 
(PG-13) Michael J Fox — MJ 
room worker gets top corpor- 
ate slot, appealing yuppls com ‘ 
edy (Good) 

The Witches Of Eaetwlckijj 
Jack Nicholson — Devil & 
duces three bored 
Jack puts on a hell of show 
(Gopd) 


By Christian Doumlt 


Arab education grapples with local needs 

In I ■ IYI !♦ UlknM.. I : I 1 


THE SPECTACULAR increase in 
the number of universities in the 
Middle East brought with it a cor- 
responding expansion in the pool 
of locally produced graduates to 
which should be added a plethora 
of those who have undertaken 
their education abroad. 


During the early phases, faculty 
staff were often foreign and un- 
used to the formulation of curri- 
cula. It was often a time when 
academic staff did not think too 
deeply about the suitability of text 
book choices, but Instead believed 
that what is good for America is 
good for us, oblivious that cultural 
differences can invalidate much of 
a text especially in the social 
sciences and the humanities. As a 
result, students were saddled with 
books which often hindered those 
grappling for an understanding of 
their new discipline. This approach 
might have worked well for the in- 
tellectual elite, but as the base of 
education widened and began to 
Include students of varying abili- 
ties motivations, backgrounds, and 
aspirations the flaws in the sys- 
tem became all too apparent. 


With the emergence of national 
universities, increased financial 
resources, and the various gov- 
ernmental emphases on national 
Identity, many countries are now 
using locally produced materials, 
at least in the public sector. 


• On Saturday 13 June, Amman 
drank toasts to Hte Majesty King 
Hussein and to Queen Elizabeth 
onthe occasion of her official birth- 
day celebrated at the British Em- 
bassy. Ambassador and Mrs 
SS" Coles and Colonel David 
wmtten received their many 
guests, with the help of Laury 
Evans, Nick Archer, David Whit- 
& En E?-" 1 ?' “'ym Fak- 


S and other embassy staff, 
while the guests enjoyed themsel- 
ves as usual. Present were 
Tayseer and Najwa Touqan, 


trla n 0l A mil aya ®.® r Za'rour, Aus- 
trlan Ambassador Arnold Moe- 

fhaflfin 1 cL He,one » General 
' haaan Shurdhom and wife Mar- 

bastsrin at P^ an, » Tunisian Am- 
bassador said bln Mustafa, 


Khaled Rlfa’I, Australian Ambass- 
on!|’ T 2 rry Goggln, UNTSO s Col- 

XEL 5 aiald Bauar - Dr Jama| 

A hSKfi'ai* ft!. ... 


a | eu-i . Uinuo, i jamai 

Mar V. All and 
b1, 0man l Ambassa- 
EmhfJ 8i y ,,i b,n Al-Battashl, US 
wSSPIa . Patrlck Theroa, 
himo! 7 * and Pam Baity, who re- 
and 8 ttiin° K ha ? ates on Tuesday 
fria d nH« i * bl l mlsaed b Y a » their 
Mrs Luin * 80 Amb0Saa Oor and 
Amaduzzl, Anglican Bi- 

baasflrin! u h ! ury * Sudanese Am- 
v 1 mh & M e h g ° u b Redwan, So- 

da ^£ 88ador , , and Mra Alexan- 

rate^ A^k Uk * J UnltBd Arab Eml ‘ 
Shuri.f« mb B 88ador Abdallah Al- 

creta® J®? 1 ®/®. Greek First Se- 
Sgcjy MreMIchael Kouka- 
Emliirf u h Ambaaaa dor and Mrs 
MoKL° “ e " 0 " d ?s del Valle, Dr 

Na , a? n SS d ?* a # ar * Dr and Mra 

Msraarli 0 *!? ’ Mohammad and 
tand fla 2Lf b K damoua * Vlolen- 
Qreteh^!. m «»^? b * b *' David and 
bassBri! n ^tob, French Am- 
c& d °o and M ra Patrick Le- 
wlB ^,2![ ma ^ Arnba8sador Her- 
Abduitf 4 * B| ’ Br| B adlBr and Mre 
bSMadm A !Q®rian_ Am- 


SOTWrt, Algerian Am- 
Euronnon M ®hammad Bergham, 
Roman !! 1 1 c °mmunity Delegate 
ba a s!J£ ,La 5®Pl» E flypt' a n Am- 
»??b Wahba 


and *n u v 1 ' 8 ,fta ® wahba 
return! others - Many happy 
,urna to Queen Elizabeth. 


^ iW ( NE b 1,987 


Whereas, foreign books are in- 
creasingly being used in indepen- 
dent private schools, their selec- 
tion and adoption is made follow- 
ing rigorous evaluation to ensure 
they meet national syllabi as pre- 
scribed by education ministries. 


Locally produced books, though 
not approaching the quality of 
those Imported from France, Bri- 
tain and the United States, have 
the advantage of increased rele- 
vance by emphasizing local phe- 
nomena and specific items of 
interest. They can also be adapted 
to fit the language and special cul- 
tural needs of the population. 


it should be remembered that 
the Arab cultural background does 
not support the thinking process 
which is developed in foreign 
books, particularly the more empi- 
rical American texts. Such pro- 
grammes give more chance of 
understanding and flexibility in 
developing the mental processes 
of American children than others. 
The American family is more lib- 
eral and open-minded than the 
Arab family. Independent relation- 
ships are formed much more 
easily and American children be- 
come more individualistic, In- 
dependent, decisive and purpose- 
ful in action. 


A recent survey among tea- 
chers has revealed that difficulties 
arise from the adoption of series 
based on methodologies that re- 
quire specific training of teachers 



mb, 1 % 
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Jany Bourdals of the French 
Cultural Centre 


e The farewell party of Jany 
Bourdals at the French Cultural 
Centre last Friday was attended 
by Information Minister Moham- 
mad Al-Khatib, French Ambass- 


ador and Mrs Patrick Leclercq, 
E.E.C delegate Romano Lantfni, 


British Council Director David 
Latta, Barbara Good from the 
American Centre, Monsignior 
Raouf Najjar and Nazareth 
School Head Mistress Soeur HI loo. 


The reception which included 
cocktails, dancing, and music by 
'The Survivors,' was also joined by 
members of the French Embassy, 
the French Cultural Centre staff 
and a number of friends and ac- 
quaintances. 


Jany Bourdais leaves Amman 
next week to assume his duties in 
Syria after serving four years as 
director of the French Cultural 
Centre during which he has main- 
tained a highly active centre at- 
tracting large numbers of French 
and Jordanians to Its various cul- 
tural activities. 


Bourdals' art is stilt on exhibition 
at the Architectural Gallery in Riy- 
adh Centre. 


• It was wonderful for friends of 
David Malone to see him, even 


or that demand specific facilities. 
When such programmes are 
taught in a traditional way, in a 
traditional environment, not only is 
the purpose self-deleating but the 
productivity of teachers and 
students is seriously jeopardized. 


Another category of problems 
result from the differences in con- 
tents. If such differences are 
eligible at the elementary stage, 
they become a real problem at up- 
per levels. Differences can be 
found in the teaching of geometry 
where some programmes adopt 
the vectorial versus the Euclidean 
approach. Modern algebra is 
another area where content differ- 
ences abound but their impact Is 
less important. 


An area which deserves special 
mention is that of world history 
and social studies. Misconcep- 
tions about the Arabs, their cul- 
ture, history, and Islam abound 
due to inaccurate, misleading, and 
distorted statements. Many texts 
use the terms Arab' and 'Muslim' 
interchangeably and portray the 
Arabs a6 primitive, backward, 
nomadic, and desert dwelling. The 
Arab world is often depicted as a 
desert and oil, lacking moderniza- 
tion and united In its hatred of Is- 
rael. Even American schools 
abroad catering primarily to Ameri- 
can students are reluctant to use 
such texts. 


In those years following the oil 
boom, the Middle East had be- 


for Just a couple of hours, Jhanks 
to Michael and Zella Chesson 
who gave a wonderful party for 
him last Thursday. 


Present were Canadian Am- 
bassador Gary Harman and Mar- 
ti a ret, Frencn Ambassador Pa- 


garet, French Ambassador Pa- 
trick Leclercq and Marie Alice, 
Hanna and Tania Nasser, Ellon 
Khoury, Yasmln Shoufanl, Henri 
and Katherine D'Aragon, Cana- 
dian Arabist Paul Noble, Michael 
and Evelyn Koukakle, Suha Eld, 
Rick Davie and Debra Amos, 
Nuha Batshon, John Rice, Stan- 
ley Reid, also visiting, David and 
Gretchan Welch, another visiting 
Journalist, John Kifner, Patrick 
TheroB, David and Caroline 
Whitbread, Sara Rowland 
Jones, Leila Desb, Jean- 
-Francois Dobelle, Gilberto Fer- 
reira and many other friends who 
miss David and hope he can come 
back again Boon. 


• UNDP's Emmanuel and Jen- 
nifer De Casterle said goodbye to 
Amman, and the many friends they 
made during their short slay here. 
These included USAID's Mr and 
Mrs Lewis Reade, visiting Un- 
ited Nations filmmaker Simone 
de bagno, Mary and Yaqoub 
Joury, new UNDP Deputy Repre- 
sentative Touflc Bln Ammara and 
other friends. 


• The Jerusalem Star heard re- 
gretful whispers about the upcom- 
ing departure of two more delight- 
ful friends, Spanish Ambassador 
Emilio Menendez del Valle and 
lovely wife Marlsa, who were 
given their first farewell party by 
Greek Counsellor Michael Kou- 
kakle and wife Evelyn, whose 
delicious cooking contributed 
greatly to the lovely evening, 
punctuated by hilarious jokes. 


Present were Randa Habib and 
husband Adnan Gharalbeh, 
Jeannette and Guillermo Rleh- 
chynskl from the Canadian Em- 
bassy, Leila Deeb, Gretchen and 
David Welch from the American 
Embassy, Othman Naehashlbi 
without wife Mary, laid up with a 
broken leg, but soon to have her 
cast off. Although everyone will 
miss Emilio and Marlsa, they were 


come the 'New World’ awash with 
ample spending power. Soon 
enough, college campuses and 
schools were besieged by armies 
of representatives among them 
publishers' agents who sold books 
indiscriminately and reaped the 
benefits of the bonanza. This was 
also a time when newly built libra- 
ries — with almost unlimited bud- 
gets — would order "five of each" 
regardless of suitability. The ef- 
fects of this policy can be seen on 
library and bookstore shelves to- 
day. Some books have hardly 
been opened and one or two co- 
pies would have been ample for 
reference needs. 

Academic staff who used to 
welcome publishers' representa- 
tives In the early years are now ir- 
ritated by what they see as irrele- 
vant visits especially when sales- 
men tell teachers what "good 
schools" are using their books. 
Even booksellers have complained 
of the complications caused by 
commissioned reps in their deal- 
ings with publishers. 


Says a leading bookseller: 
"They come and waste our time 
and ask to see the adoption list to 
write their reports to their head of- 
fice." On the other hand, a sea- 
soned traveller said that on a 
recent trip, he was unable to see 
certain academic officials but was 
asked to leave his catalogues with 
the secretary. 


When dealing with the Middle 
East, publishers should remember 


assured of a good reception when 
they visit Rome at the and of sum- 
mer. Good luck to you both and 
see you again soon. 


• Running four heats, each con- 
sisting of 15 laps on the zig-zag 
track, Hanl Biaharat won the indi- 
vidual competition and the Royal 
Jordanian team won the team- 
race of the First Royal Jordanian 
Kart championship. 

The Kart race which took place 
at the Arabian Horse Club last Fri- 
day included teems from 
Dubai, the Royal Jordanian and 
the Arabian Horse Club. Partici- 




this is not a backwater. No longer 
does the presence of suave Am- 
ericans and British overawe. Like 
many countries earlier, the Arab 
world is going through very com- 
plex and interesting developments 
as it gradually moves out of the 
orbit of western domination and 
into some form of independence. 
Moreover, it should be noted that 
the increasing popularity of fun- 
damentalism within both Christian 
and Muslim communities may be- 
come an area of interest. 


In conclusion, although II would 
be hazardous to offer generaliza- 
tions on the impact of multina- 
tional publishing firms on the edu- 
cational systems of the Middle 
East, it is widely recognized that 
reputable firms play a positive role 
in the transfer of technology to 
these countries. 


However, there is a pressing 
need for closer interaction and in- 
tegration through joint publishing 
ventures between multinational 
firms and their respective markets 
to ensure that 

foreign textbooks and future pu- 
blishing trends make an effective 
contribution in meeting these 
countries' overall national goals 
without perturbing the logical 
process of development. 

Reprinted from the HCJ Com- 
munications Report. Published 
in CypruB, Nicosia, P.O. Box 
4127, the Report deals with 
educational trends in the Middle 
East. 


pants from Dubai included Chris 
Jordan, Dijon Kooyman, Paul 
Davis, Roger Pogsrey, Guy P. 
and Kervin Moricy. Tne Arabian 
Horse Club team included Bishara 
Kosar, Naser Bustami and Raed 
Karazon white the Royal Jorda- 
nian team included Hani Blsharat, 
All Hamman and Steve Jahshen. 


Royal Jordanian provided the 
trophies which were presented to 
the winners in the afternoon. 


Earliar in the day. taking part In 
the children's Kart race, was the 
youngest competitor, three year 
old Ibrahim Gisharat, following in 
the footsteps of his father. 


statistics! 

that tell h story 
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Although more cigarettes per capita are smoked In Industrialised nations 
compared with the Third World, the steepest rise In smoking over the past 
decade has taken place In developing countries, outstripping growth of 
adult populations In Africa, Asia and Latin America. 


According to the World Health Organisation, the tobacco Industry is 
“expanding unchecked" in most developing countries leading to 
Increased danger of smoking-related diseases. 

The table below shows the comparative percentage increases In smoking 
and adult populations between 1071-81. 


Adult 

population 


Cigarette 

consumption 


World. . 

Europe , 

Other industrial ised countries 

Asia ' , . 

Latin America 

Africa . . . 


.17.4 
. 5.3 
.13.6 
28.5 

31.4 

41.5 
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Knesset members blast pope 
for audience with Waldheim 


MEMBERS OF Knesset from all 
parties Joined yesterday in con- 
demning the Vatican's Invitation to 
Austrian President Kurt Waldheim, 
for a meeting with the pope tomor- 
row. 

As for the government, beyond 
asking for an explanation from the 
Vatfcan, It has decided on a 
wait-and-see posture, Minister 
wit hout-Porl folio Ezar Weizman 
(standing In for Foreign Minister 
Shimon Peres) told the Knesset, in 
reply to six motions for the agenda 
on the subject. 

At the suggestion of Alignment * 
Knesset Member Shevah Weiss, 
the Knesset decided to send the 
full protocol of yesterday's ses-' 
slon to the Vatican. 

Weizman recalled that . as 
defence minister at the time, he 
had met with Waldheim after the 
Lltanl Operation and had written of 
hf8 impressions of the meeting. "I 
.will not quote what I wrote, he 
said. "Suffice it to add that, with- 
out knowing what we now know, 
my feelings amply reflected the 
present state of our knowledge." 

Weizman added that he hoped 
the remarks he was making in the 
name of the government would not 
be the end of the matter. 

Unlike Weies, Shulamlt Alonl (Ci- 
tizens Rights Movement), Shl- 
mon Ben-Shlomo (Shas), Geula 
Cohen (Tehlya), Dov Shllansky (Ll- 



' Kurt Waldheim 


'kud), and Avner Shaki (National 
•Religious Party), Weizman had 
some qualified appreciation for the 
pope, who, he said, had been try- 
ing to further the- dialogue be- 
tween the Jewish, people and the 
Catholic Church. .The pope, he 
said, also respected the memory 
of the Holocaust.. 

But for the -Knesset members the 
Vatican 8 attitude to Jews and the 
Holocaust whs proved by the 
short time that had elapsed be- 
tween the' fcapal visit to the Maj- 
danek concentration camp and the 
announcement of the Waldheim vi- 
sit. 

There was a connection be- 


tween the cross and the swastika, 
Cohen asserted. Waldheim was a 
Nazi, it was unanimously agreed. 

In New York, the president of 
the American Jewish umbrella 

g roup responsible for Jewlsh- 
atholfc relations said that the 
National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops has endorsed calls by 
American Jews for substantive 
.talks with the pope over his deci- 
sion to receive Waldheim. 

• , Mordecai Waxman, pre- 
sident of the International Jewish 
Committee for Interrellglous Con- 
sultations. (IJCIC), said he "wel- 
comes" a statement issued late 
Monday by Archbishop John May 

‘Pha?i*"i7°u! 8 ' ‘"Which M ay said 
that In light of the negative reac- 

ton to the Waldheim visit. in the 
Jewish community. ' _ 

The Austrian government has 
■reacted sharply to criticism by Is- 
rael and Jewish groups of Wald- 
heim b. meeting with the pontiff. 

On Monday, the Israeli charge 
d affaires In Vienna, Gideon Yar- 
den, was summoned to the Fore- 
ign Ministry to be told that Austria 
rejects Israel's position on 
Waldheim s audience with the 
pope. * . 

Foreign Minister Alois Mock has 
broadly hinted that Austria's am- 
bassador to Israel. Otto Plelnert, 
may not be replaced when his 
posting ends at the end of the 
year. 

From the Jerusalem Post 
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Kol Haer writes: The Central 
Court In Jerusalem last week rel- 
eased six Jewish settlers who 
participated in the attack on Du- 
hai6heh refugee camp. In the af- 
termath of the attack, the Israeli 
police detained 13 of the Jewish 
attackers and only two days later 
released seven of them claiming 
that they didn't actually take part 
In the shooting against the Arab 
Inhabitants of the camp. Six only 
were kept In custody and were 
blamed for acts of terrorism. The. 
paper adds that the culprits were 
shortly released following mount- 
ing pressures on. the Central Court 
by a number of Knesset members 
and political officials. 


The paper comments that the 
aggression which was carried out 
by a group of fanatic settlers 
against the camp Is a very danger- 
ous precedent. The court should 
have refused to let the perpltra- 
tors free because they will repeat- 
edly carry out similar criminal acts 
against Innocent unarmed Arab ci- 
vilians. 

Al Hamlehmar says that the Lab- 
our Party this week embarked 
upon a one-week campaign to ga- 
ther 75,000 signatures on a mem- 
orandum calling on the Israeli gov- 
ernment to adopt and revive 
Peres peace Initiatives particu- 
larly the International peace con- 
ference on the Middle East. Hun- 
dreds of posters and srgns were 
posted on public squares, major 
trading stores, and streets, back- 
ing Shimon Peres' proposals and 
call for continuing peace Initia- 
tives. 

the paper says that the leaders 
of the Labour Party were de- 
manded to take part In the cam- 
plagn which is scheduled to coln- 
dda with Peres’ planned tour to 
Britain, France, Switzerland, and 
Germany In an attempt to 
W a European support for the 
International peace conference 
Issue, 

It Is well known, adds the paper, 
that the majority of the Israeli peo- 
:Ple oppose I he dismantling of the 
coalition government. The paper ■ 
wonders whether Labour Party 


leaders will- be able to score a 
success and push the peace cart 
forward. . , • 

Hadashot also comments on 
Peres tour to Europe this -week 
.during which he will discuss with a 

U^T?Mu 0f ^ropean officials, the 
possibility of .boosting the Inter- 
national peace ■cohference Issue. 
The paper , says that this la not 
Peres first tour to Europe to dis- 
cuss 1 the. same Issue. Peres has 
been , active in working for a 
peaceful settlement to the Arab- 
. Israeli .conflict and paid a number 
. 'f/8 |t s to friendly countries In- 
cluding the United States. 

The paper points out that the 
sharp and deep differences within 
the coalition government didn't 
hinder Peres from pursuing his ef- 
forts to reach a Just and durabls 
peace in the region. Tlje European 
countries as well, as other coun- 
tries the foreign minister- fa sch- 
eduled to visit, realize very, well 
that Peres Is keen to establish a 
peaceful solution while Prime Min- 
ister Yitzhak Shamir Is adamantly 
working against peace, concludes 
Hadashot. 

Maarlve quotes news reports as 
pylng that 65 Jewish families 
from Aahloub settlement In the 
Negev area have lately abandoned 
their settlement and moved to live 
n Central Israef duB to the deter- 
toratlng economy conditions and 
debt accumulations. The Israeli 
Central Electricity Company has 
qut off eleotrloily to that .set- 
lement because of the Inhabitants 
Inability to pay their bills. In addi- 
tion, the Israeli Regional Water 
Company “Mocorot" cut off water 
supply for the same reason leav- 
ing scores of ■ families with no 
water. 

This phenomenon which cur- 
rently plagues, settlements throu- 
ghout Israel is becoming so seri- 
ous and It ultimately compels so 
many Jewish families to leave 
their eettrements and move else- 
where In Israel or outside , the ' 
country. The 'goyernient is ur- 
gently demanded to Iriterveneand 
extend eld for those impoverished , 
settlements which undergo very; 


difficult economic straits, con- 
cludes the paper. 

Rashit says that Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir has re- 
turned to Israel concluding an Afri- 
can tour In which he visited Togo 
ftfy. Coast,, the Cameroun, 
and Liberia In a bid to breathe life 
nlo dormant Israell-Afrlcan reta- 
il" 8 ' The five-day tour targeted 
® fo . r ®8tate d countries which 
curtailed diplomatic ties with Israel 
![ > *5® aftermath of the 1967 and 

in# Th080 cou " tries which 
cu off diplomatic links with Israel 
believed that the latter was an 
aggressive country which stands 
against peace." 

It Is beyond doubt, adds the 
paper that most of the African 
countries which cut off relations 
]an g stipulate that In order 
he r ® latlona restored, the 
Israelis must withdraw from the 
occupied Arab territories ThS • 
' KLi 0flC : 8de8 that lf Israel Is 
•S3*, keen to re-establish 
1 African con- 

tinent, It. should practlcallv and 
■ atarely work hr V3M? 
JJJP*. ® f f Just and durable peace 
with its Arab neighbours., 

Al Quds Arablp paper says that 
the Arab countries ■ directly ln- 
volved in the Arab-leraell conflict 
enthusiast paHy back the Idea of 

nn n K ,e » na 'P eaca conference 
on the Middle East. No single dav 
elapses without these countries 
expressing thplr desire and 1 HE ' 

J® *ne Issue, which has re- 

,h0 ma, n cover 
Pollticaldevelop- 
ment in the Arab world. ■ 

J£E!f .Arab countries, con- 
[JJ"*® 1 Amerloan-lsraell 

rejection of. the conference as en- 

«nH°^fe ytheArab8 ' the Soviets, • 
and the Europeans, try to present 
compromising 'Ideas that woufd 
ensure Israel's approval of the 
p?«?rence In exchange for hi 

rh? fl 8 ii' eC ? 9n,tlon of UN Security 
Council 8 resolution . 242. The 

by wondering If 
the US' and Israel Win agree to Da'r- 

ence if the PLO ; accepts resolution. 
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Hanna Seniors and Bethlehem 
watching Senlora's burnt car. 
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Safe.') 

Mayor Elias Frlrj 


Gabon to re-establish diplomatic ties with Israel 

vi»fhii a Si. 8bn ? ar new8 Paper last Monday quoted Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir as saying that Gabon will be Uwnnt S 

the dflrS r[n "f S,abl,ah d,p,omatjc “ 0 s with Israel. He added M 
nnnnnnH H?"- to J eaume stations with Gabon was to” 
5SS2?, durif ?9 hls ,our to Africa but the Gabonese officials de- 
coITstdered^s ^ tk d militar / lsraeli ald i which Shamir 

paper said thal the p r|me m|n[s - 
ler will present these demands to the Knesset for discussion. 

Palestinians denounce setting fire to Senlora's cars 

GaM 0 SWn 0 T,SSS! ,nia t n no , tabl0S the West Bank and the 
SS LEXSS?. S u° nQly d ® nounC0d ‘he setting of fire to 
Fafr Arflhlr n^r ^,5ii H u an J?^ Seniorah, the editor-in-chief of Al 
J able paper published In Jerusalem, Israeli sources said. 

the AWatSTtn nSr/iS2S,»L u ?*?u Sanioras who previously called on 
savinn thnl°^^l G p u 8 in the j0r csalem municipal elections, as 
Ifooe? □Mn shm!n. wh< i^ t . h L s cars on » re will not escape tlw 

w,n never drop hls initia “ ere - 


US aid to Israel will not decrease 


Lfanrfi re inhn n K. p U per ^ quot0d 1,10 us Under-Secretary of 
be redurRri h S»^if h *h ad a9 1 sa y‘ng that US aid to Israel will not 

and di, " cu,,ie3 ihai ,h8us 

rQ H u,ar $ 3 Wilton aid to Israel has 
In the wnL d S Sh t eddu0 0 *h 0 inflation and dollar devaluation 
the ,fS d ^ arkats ; However, the US administration will not be 
moment to Increase the volume of this aid, said 


able at the 
Whitehead. 


.Drug abuBe In Israel 


from ' ^rflnWiS 0 ! Min ' at f r Haim BArlev stated that Israel suffers 
Ss th e rn ,n^ Crea8lnfl , dru 9 fl buse problem which annuaUf 
ded that rimn lh,,! S0m , of n0 arly $1.2 billion. The minister ad- 
types of crimes bU80 n 8r0e l is strongly connected with other 

Two new military courts to be opened 

operf th £"® ar y authorities have decided to 

cany out SuKkTnSB J n L he . Wea ‘ Bank and the Gaza Strip to 

bluacSv and t h a c, , tlZ0na - One will be located fn Na- 
u.ua cny and the other will be close to Ansar II prison in Gaza. 

Commander of Israeli Air Force to retire 

en cFTiTsHmil ft a rv° b «rSr 0 K rc Q ene ra ‘ Amos Lafldol win 

paper reported^ nex *. Dec0m i»i’. Al Hamishmar news- 

who currentlv R^ooL b ^ r 5^ lflC0d by 'General Avyalro Bin Noon 


the 


wno cunrentlv aarvaa Tu t r y V3Bnera| «vyano omn 
Israeli jSqfQenera? !?af? he ® d of the p,annln0 di V i8 ion at 

Number of settlers drop in the north 

yCara^bandnnoH '»K2 ,8h 8 ® u,0rs in Galilee have in the last fW 
Israel for econnmii h f r H 8elt 8n ? en,B and movsd 0 ‘ber areas in 
said. 1 conom l c and security reasons, Yodo’t Ahronot pap^i 

berof thMfl whn epar I tur ? ? f 8ett,fira which exceeded the nf 
since 1 982 cfl!w«r« a I r S ,ed ,n to aett,e at ‘ h0 nothern area, has 
bitants tberef US8d 8 3 p8r 0801 drop ir> ,be to,a ‘ number of Inha- 

... Fr ® nph israell Intelligence- 
neads discuss co-operation 

8a,d that th8 head of the Rer ?2 
head of the Israel l h n ! a if ,y v,ait€d 'srael and met with ll* 

in tot^my'and^^HgenM^ Israeii-Frenph co-operate 

mdnf e ma desfmna^JiSS* t f he < f ranch head of intelligence depart- 
Ppse Sst jear ' 8 to 8yria and A, 0 |ers ior ‘ he aame 
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Tourism, advanced bookings 
Increase, officials report 


By Tony Schueth 

Star Staff Writer 

IN 1887, Jordan has experienced 
an increase in tourism, and to 
maintain -this trend, officials are 
devising a long-run strategy on 
louriBm, Nasri Atallah, director 
general of tourism,- said. 

According to Atallah, tourism is 
up ten per cent and travel agents 
report high advance bookings for 
the year. He attributed the In- 
crease to a more politically calm 
region and a more stable Medit- 
erranean basin. 

Some have charged, and Atallah 
agrees, that Jordan's tourism 
potential remains virtually untap- 
ped. In an effort to exploit the 
Kingdom's tourism potential, a hi- 
gher committee has been, ap- 
pointed to set long-run national 
priorities and strategies toward 
Jordan's second largest foreign 
exchange earner. 

The committee, under the chair- 
manship of Prime Minister Zald Ri- 
fai, held its first meeting 
Sunday. Committee members dis- 
cussed means of marketing 
domestic tourism as well as 
strategies to attract foreign visi- 
tors to the Kingdom, Jordan 'b 
news agency Petra reported. 

Atallah, a member of the com- 
mittee, placed tourists In three 
categories — local, regional and 
international, maintaining each 
aector Is Important to Jordan be- 
cause It renders the country hard 
currency. 

Atallah said that local tourism 
might not bring In foreign cur- 
rency, but it keeps the Kingdom’s 
money within the country. "If you 
save a dollar, you earn a dollar," 
Atallah said. 

International tourism, Atallah 


said, Is more fickle and can be in- 
fluenced by ‘regional and Inter- 
national political .unrest because 
residents of many countries are 
misinformed about the Middle East. 

"Should anything happen In Eu- 
rope, it can hurt Jordan. We saw 
that a couple of years ago with 
terrorism In Rome," Atallah said. 
"After the incident, there were 
mass cancellations from the Un- • 
ited States and other countries." 

Therefore, tourism in Jordan, 
and subsequent Income to the 
Kingdom, ie unnervlngly finked to 
politics, over which Jordan has 
little control. An area, however, not 
as easily Influenced by .inter? 
national politics would be the re- 
gional tourists. 

Middle Eastern Arabs, Atallah 
explains, are closer to Jordan and 
understand that if something goes 
wrong In Rome, It doesn t affect 
Jordan. 

More specifically, the commit- 
tee, discussed projects such as 
building hotels, tourists camps and 
tourist villages, and also mod- 
ernising tourist resthouses around 
the country, Petra reported. 

Atalfah said the ministry plans to 
market leisure tourism in the fu- 
ture. 

"It has been proven that 17 per 
cent of tourism world-wide is cul- 
tural, while 83 per cent is- leisure," 
Atallah Bald. Jordan has always 
marketed its tourism as cultural, 
but along with Egypt, Is rethinking 
its strategy. 

Attallah said Jordan's Red Sea 
port of Aqaba Is a definite leisure 
tourist attraction. In fact, direct 
flights from European capitals are 
expected to resume next year af- 4 
ter nearly a decade suspension, 
the London Financial Times re- 


ported. However, Jordan retains 
no other developed attractions in 
this category. Leisure possibilities 
Include the mountains of Ajloun 
where local and regional travellers 
can retreat to enjoy the cool wea- 
ther. Another possibility would be 
a- health spa along the Dead Sea 
or a tourist- village in the cool 
mountains of Dlbbin near Jerash. 

Currently, the Nazzal family has 
leased 20 dunums of government 
land In the Dead Sea area to con- 
struct a health spa. 

Atallah said the governments 
policy, is to encourage the private 
sector to construct tourist attrac- 
tions. The government then will 
provide tits infrastructure Includ- 
ing a well organized road system, 
hotels, and rgstuarants. The gov- 
ernment also provides loans and 
long-terrh leases at reasonable 
rates, Atallah said. The Nazzal 
family is considering building 
anbther hotel at Petra and three 
new hotels in each of Irbid, Ajloun 
Azraq. 

In the cultural tourism area, Pe- 
tra, the 2,000-year-old, rock-cut 
capital of the Nabatean Arab king- 
dom and the Greco-Roman city of 
Jerash provide Jordan with world- 
class attractions. Petra, Atallah 
said, could be considered the 8th 
or 9th wonder of the world. 

Current tourlBm is aimed pri- 
marily at these sities and as a 
stop-over for Religion -mined tour- 
ists heading for Biblical sites on 
the West Bank. 

"Tourism operators here are still 
from the traditional 'Holy Land' 
tourism frame-of-mind," Atallah 
said. "They didn't have to do much 
to sell that. They are still basing 
their salesmanship on tours to 

Continued on page 13 


PETRA supports business 


By Ayman Al-Safadi 

Star Staff Writer 


Private 
Resources 


THE Importance of 
P^ate sector, the 
Enterprise Technical 

• Project (PETRA) was 

to f mm? d »? t th9 end 01 Sep,em - 
annuli N . in0 rnonths and many 

has nnriT?t- a l 0r ' ths orQanization 

,, JJJWp PETRA funds, organiza- 
Sthorn “ n8truct 0 fish farm In 
busln^c f* 2 4 u Q ' a ru 9-weaving 
55 5“ the wo m 0 n of Jabal 
nlnn n r amid , a and an urban plan- 
buJneoo ,ec d03 'flned to promote 

STsaT reslore hia,orloal 

: • tJ h SSS? nization . established by 
United "SS 0 Planning and the 

: nat ona| S n 6S , Agenc y for lnter " 
aim? tnhoS B I elOprn0nl (USAID), 
-• cause ! he priva,e sector be- 
' • in Inci-Aai! 18 ’T^Prfant role it plays 
j,- ■JTndSfS’fl ‘"come and exports. 

: - for Jordan o 3 T^ rK opportunities 

r ; q.?n‘il he private sector * 

I. 'sai-j in p«r a J a . PBTBA director 

" flrowtfi eBSent,Qi r ° 


l : 1 iwT n,an 


econormo 


private firms; non- 
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■ .'oronL 0r 8anizations business 
ij - m ff’^L^ual entreprene- 
[; ■ techn P 0ad of training, funds, or 
fehSH aaalata nce can obtain 
^ p fr° m PETRA Mr Sunalla, said. 

Mr Sunalla said 


those eligible 


for funds can visit, write or tele- 
phone the recently established 
PETRA office and fill out a brief 
questionnaire. The next step, he 
said, Involves meeting with the 
PETRA staff who are specialized 
in finance, marketing, business 
operations, and engineering. The 
staff studies the Ideas and needs 
of the applicants and works out a 
proposal to be submitted to the 
PETRA committee. 

The PETRA committee then 
approves or disapproves requests 
for funding. 

The' committee, which held its 
first meeting in February 1987, is 
composed of representatives from 
the Ministry of the Planning. Min- 
istry of Finance, Ministry of Trade 
ana Industry, Central Bank, In- 
dustrial Development Bank, Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation. City 
and Villages Development Bank. 
USAID, Amman Chamber of Indus- 
try* and private sector. 

Mr Sunalla said PETRA haB de- 
signed criteria against which appli- 
cations are checked. Priority is 
given to small- and medium-size 
firms with projects that can create 
jobs for Jordanians, benefit more 
then one firm, utilize Jordan natu- 
ral resources, discourage mono- 
polies, raise production standards, 
and/or improve the way the Jor- 
danian private sector does busi- 
ness. PETRA favours business ex- 
pected to preserve or bring in 


foreign exchange, Sunalla said. 

He said funds may be UBed for 
feasibility studies, technical assis- 
tance, training programmes 
and /or seminars. It the applicant 
required assistance PETRA would 
refer the company to foreign con- 
sultancy houses and contact Jor- 
danian and American experts In 
the fields of marketing, production 
and distribution. 

Mr Sunalla said the PETRA 
committee awards funding reach- 
ing maximum of 50 per cent of the 
estimated cost. Even though PE- 
TRA charges no interest on loans 
it does not require the benefiiors 
to begin repaying them before a 
period of two years from receiving 
the loan. Yet to make sure the 
loan is spent on the project for 
which it was given, the agency 
monitors the execution of the 
project. 

He said that because USAID is 
funding the project, it is preferable 
that awardees turn to the Ameri- 
can market for raw materials and 
equipment, if they are not avail- 
able in local markets. 

He said he hoped PETRA would 
succeed in lt& plans, and called on 
Jordanians to make use of the op- 
portunity. 

"If our hope for success is 
achieved," he remarked, "PETRA 
might seek other .financers and 
expand its mandate." 


• TENDER NO 1 /87. Supply of pipes for the Water Author- 
ity. Tender documents ere available at the authority lor JD 
50. Closing date: 7 July 1987. 

■ TENDER NO 18/87. Supply and laying ol asphalt mixture 
at Yarmouk University Street. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the University for JD 25. Closing date: 4 July 1987. 

e TENDERS NO 37-38/87. Construction of school class- 
rooms lor Jerash district. Tender documents are available 
at Jerash Education Directorate. Closing date: 27 June 
1987. 

• TENDER NO 9/87. Supply of sheeted iron for the Royal 
Air Force Directorate. Tender documents are available at 
the directorate. Closing date: 30 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 79/87. Construction of a nursing college 
building in Zarqa. Tender documents are available at The 

. Government Tenders Directorate for JD 150. Closing date: 
8 August 1987. 

*e TENDER NO 175/87. Supply of a mobile 25 crane tonne 
for The Arab Potash Co. Tender documents are available at 
the company's offices In Shmal&an! for JD 15. Closing date: 
22 July 1987. 

• TENDER NO 176/87. Supply of a portable high pressure 
water cleaning unit for the Arab Potash Co. Tender docum- 

^nets are available at the company's offices for JD 10. Clos- 
ing date: 25 July 1987. 

e TENDER NO 177/87. Supply ol fiberglass pipes end fit- 
ting for the Arab Potash Co. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the company's offices for JD 50. Closing date: 29 
July 1987. 

- e TENDER NO 178/87. Supply of chemical materials for 
the Arab Potash Co. Tender documents are available at the 
company's offices for JD 10. Closing date: 18 July 1987. 

e TENDER NO 80/87. Construction of a building for handi- 
capped in Jerash. Tender documents are available at the 
Government Tenders Directorate ior JD 75. Closing date: 8 
July. 1987. 

■ • ■ , u • ► 

• TENDER NO 6/87. Supply of metal furniture for the 
Royal Air Force Directorate. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the directorate's purchasing committee. Closing 
date: 30 June 1987. 

•TENDER NO 43/87. Supply of wooden file cabinets for 
The Royal Jordanian. Tender documents are available at 
the tenders committee offices in the Housing Bank Com- 
plex building for JD 1.' Closing date: 29 June 1987. 

e TENDER NO 46/87: Supply of plastic bags for the Royal 
Jordanian. Tender documents are available at the tenders 
committee offices for JD 1. Closing doto: 29 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 611/87. Supply of mlnigama spare parts 
for the Science and Technology University. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the university. Closing date: 5 July 
1 987 . 

• TENDER NO '54/87. Supply of laboratory eete and ma- 
chines for the Royal Scientific Society. Tender documents 
ace available at the society tor JD 5. Closing date: 15 Au- 
gust 1987. 

e TENDER NO 26/87. Supply ol 10,000-20,000 tonnes of 
9U ®n r i* 1 ?, Ministry of Supply. Tender documents are 
available at the ministry for JD 5. Closing date: 30 June 
1 987. 
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Economic 
c Adhoctacy ~ 

By Jawad Anani 



Are Hammer's 
predictions true ? 

ia?lt5?that could be Z°eJ!IZ UcXi°! P ,T ' 

gasss&sSSSSg 

SS^I|SSHS= 

stop for a minute and ^lf«[ oMhe p?o 8 p«c|° heart ' le * UB 

Prices may° lncreaa^laste° than Sri STS Wron * Ya * °" 
predicted. OECD and OPEcTaM thit h! ?oI 1 ? t f,. dleB had 

be0?n W t e o Ue ehow fetlgu"® 0 . 1 MoJeSwr “aH^nalZ*' 0 " ™ ay now 

In^ase'l^tef^h^^dhbe^n Toreca^T^Vasalad C8a Wl 

be^as'atron^aMhey SWl, tSMSStS?^ "?* 

itf aar * 

Now, what shall we say to Mr Hammer? 


<-u« JUuayi ^ 
*“J**JI CiUUuUr Sj&Ij 
mdostoy of public works 
.government tenders directorate 


invitation to tender 
N ursing Institute/Zarqa 

Central Tender No. (79/87) 

mmmms 

pts m 

»ho *; fed prequalified tenders may obtain codIbs of 
SaJSSST d0c i ument8 fr °m the Govt. Tenders DiSorati 
sef Am n a9a,nst a non -refundable fee (JD 160) for each 

mnioo l ir!fU d f rs mu8t be accompanied by a tender aua- 

inV 

Directorate not later than 12:30 on Sat. 8th, Aug., 1987 ? 

Committed 

? irec tor, Govt. Tenders Directorate 



Water key to farmingfutim 

Du a rii ® 


By Roderick Smith 

Star UK Correspondent 

SAUDI ARABIA'S fast-flowing 
plans or farming self-sufficiency 
are being dammed back by dwin- 
dling reserves of water. 

The kingdom Is the largest, 
country in the world without lakes 
or rivers of note and non -renews - 
b e groundwater supplies are ra- 
pid y being depleted to help agri- 
culture s ' green revolution." 

Agricuhure used 84 per cent of 
the 8,830 million cubic metres of 

mi!re2" Sumed ln the kln 9dom In 
,!;£ 4 (? 6, ficcorttag to official fig- 
ures. More than 70 per cent of the 
water was taken from nonrenew- 
able sources. The rest was rain- 
water desalinated water and re- 
cycled waste water. 

Official estimates put ground- 
water supplies at 500,000 million 
£*«*»■ but much is difficult 
thpi 9 1 ?Ao 0me r0aerves are more 
2S, 11500 m «tres below ground 
Such reserves, if drilled down to 
surface at high pressure at tem- 
peratures of up to 75 degree cen- 
tigrade. They also require ex^n- 
mnf cw ! Unfl and treatment to P ra- 
fore' u2 n8ral8 8nd ,m P ur| tlas be- 


nr ® a . udl (^abla has achieved a 

where ?hi ? 8UC ? e8S in a count ry 

S 100 mrnS Ua average ra in fall 
is 100 millimetres, and two-thirds 


of the land mass is so arid it can 
support only small, noniHdic com- 
munltfes. The 1986/87 wheat 
! har vest yielded P.3 million tonnes 
a 15-fold rise on 1977/78. Hefty 
government subsidies have en- 
couraged farmers to opt for grow- 
■ '£9 wheat on about 25 per cent of 
me kingdom’s estimated 2.3 mill- 
ion hectares of cropland. 

The government Is now turning 
its attention to barley. Imports 

? 21 « a c es i! m * a!ed 8678 milllon ^ 

1980. Saudi Arabia also pays for 
import of coarse grains for Its ani- 
mal feed Industries. The London- 
based International Wheal Council 
says the kingdom is likely to need 
more coarse grains In 1987/88. 

'rajte I" barley, however, 
may dip just below last year’s re- 
cord 20.1 million tonnes even if 

furlher d " Saudi Arabia ,ncreasea 

OQ nf Udl t Ar ! bia - the six ‘ h largest 
se ler of wheat in 1988/87 with 
estimated shipments of 1.7 million 

S"? 1 7 1ay see sale9 decline 
slightly with a smaller production, 
the council predicts. 

JtSSSTJT hoping thnl har- 

isy growing will repeat the sur- 
,R ,r88h ® pro- 
222 n , he 198 °-85 develop- 
S P «nri nC0nbves includsd free 
XrlcT ! 

elons and dates, fruit production | 


1 Jumped by an average of in? 

McsSS 

wn?ermetonorop!'™87 5 ^ 1 | 

K WaSa5l *'°WiMp™| 

Saudi Arabia's cows hm *.*, 
*!jf mosl Productive h **3 
They are fed on concenlraiesj- 
the resultant high yields wJH 
la lively low costs. A litre of r 
costs about $1 to produce 
sells In the shops for SR 5 {Sit 
as fixed by the government 

However powdered milk f . 
p °^ ed mainly from the Eurax> 
community which offers surfj 
dairy products at a subsi 

SfeSPi; .f atal,a about SR ; 
^0 53) a litre and Is also used* 
make laban {yoghurt) and of* 
milk products. Cheap subsliluis 
and a tendency not to drink r- 
une later being combatted by 
motions in schools and on leiev-, 
sion) are problems still to be ov? 
come. Nevertheless, the kingfcr, 1 

green revolution has mat 
enormous progress with the to: 
import bill greatly reduced art 
with many Saudis making Bisi 
homes In rural areas. 


The challenge of the IQSOa*: 
be to sustain that progress wifi 
conserving precious water sut 
plies. 


SSSSP'&'Ms 

last year. Production of nnreoh 88 ? 10 per,od the 
from 74,700 tonnes In 8 80 ,ncr eas0d 

year to SQ.SOoTonnea d Jri„n‘»S ne ' lhlrd of ,a ®t 
this year. nn 8 duMnfl th « same period 

?a teswf |Ph o^d a" sym poLl umTn""1h , '? duatr,al Es- 
thls'yaarf " d FU * U " 

trlrtwcft Indue- 

developing, supportlno , L di 5? “®® means of 

and Its products^ thl’klngdom ^ 1 " 9 ,ndualr y 

Jure 1 eald n Tue8day ' that?he h |a C ^of atry i Aflr,cu| - 
South. and early 1 Veit In thJ bS U n,a l ,n th ® 
the estimated production ‘If bave lowered 
lentil for this year. He* said hfl/ 1 ?! 1, b ? r ! ey * and 
tfmateB a production Ini 1110 ministry ea- 
I wheat, 30,0^0 o!f C barley* ^ nnea « 

lentil for 1987. and 6 * 000 tonnes of 


Association president," Mr^uteknaS , C .°', 0perat,v e 
the aaeodatlon has plane 5 to n n ,r!e,mah aald 
million egg-(aylng hens to 2 f JmP rea S B the 3 - 5 
annual domestic conwmouAl Ii l,,,on - He 8aid the 
million eggs, while thA ? ® 888 ,8 only 400 
efl9s. He said I the assoSStt 11 i 8 . 606 mll »on 
res to limit the number^^ 

the jP Brm ^ n 0 nt lr indu t st ^ 1 exhlbltfon * 0 tako part ,n 
the Amman Chamber of Industry?" 0rflanlzed b V 

•tart* placing the 1i«l!iI?ri ln i Crea,e oncB tha (ACI) 

on lnve8tment8 


Russia 


1 KM? Bank 5 .' wh,ch entJttU auiiuay, r duns, 
e nUrhoLb a , mead,n fl certain loans to enable lilt' 
d to d »? al wilh central banks on a basis 

t do 6ren * fr ° m thoso on which commercial bank* 

-j 

n Jfri pb , a ^ 8 P ut on the need for co-operallw 
mlfblS S ! 8 ? 1 c banks ,n terms of creating a Joint 

■ flfloinr i wau,d make the transfer of monij 

■ vestment there. 0 countrles ' lhuB supports l« 

«nII a «?^II ip 2 9,u, V waa fl P flrt of the sixth confer- 
ence of Uie Royal Academy for Islamic CIvlllzallM 
f Re8earch (Aal-al Balt Foundation.) 

» 

e ^*® d tlon of $25 million In loans from Am- 
fhaUi«i b ? nk8 a to the Housing Bank through 
thl F,na nce has been guaranteed bj 

innmi n * fi.S ?.!?. 8 A 9 8n cy for International Dava- 
*° pm 0 n t» (USAID). The loans are given to encow- 

income C |“™ n , ™ c,lon of houBln9 unl,B ^ 

Dr S o a hrf d i. A L ab J a M,n,fl tar of Agriculture and Watw. 
aJL™' I Rahman Aal Af Sheikh Is expected h 
w?tTr I^u dnead ? y 10 hold talks on bilateral and 
ter relations with his Jordanian counterpart. 

rnnnhfn 8 ^ r ?. ,nar 0n Arab agricultural marketlM 
SanS^S? tS ^ ork ,n Amman Tuesday. ParllJ 
A?Ah a n r ff U88ed Arab marketing policies, 
culture? that otflanises the flow of egf- 
cusabh p /u 0duc * s ,nto lhe markets. They also dls- 
strata! i a£ b f . ob ®taclea facing Arab markellnfl 
ogles and means of overcoming them. 

*ion h /F 7 b A a L d of dirBCtor8 of Free Zones Corpojj 
Gxistinn iL haa rec ommended amendment of ihj 
zones 8 2 yarn »ng Investments In the HJ 

Khatart 2 d ^? C Dtfoctor General, Yasln Al- 
« 8al ? the 8t ®P ,8 takon ,n order to en- 
courage more Investors to Invest In the zones. 

min P <?I a /i 0n8 ,n lhe z °nes would be more dye* 
Sonata z< ? nes dlr 0 ctor 8 would have the au- 
thority to resolve routine problems. 
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NEW YORK, (OPECNA) — th® 

C an U expertf PV the °Jl d Am «i- 
Times ?2id in l e , New : y ork : 

story Sunday" jjJS? S 

would liai L 

Into orbit ' W components 


plans to build satellites - 

viet research 

According to ti aetellltee, feeding electi 

plan apparentlv h h JJ” 188 ' the ' nto the P° war 0 r,d - 
f!® 8 ® 8 - The first is to Areata Cogent plans call for 

apace-based solar reflaSIrl ? ,0 Y ,n 9 the first phases In 
basically fa| g mirrors — to ' 19 ?° 8 ' with full developn 
bounce Burning early In the next century. 

few DnorKI/. Wsinllo sf tha I 


h A .. wai,y 019 mirrors — »n w,in IU " aeverop 

u d Hj| c ® sunlight to earth for • f ar,y ,n the next century 
lighting. .at. night. ' • tor [®w specific details of the 

' Tha DBna.J '■ ' 1 'hflUA haa* 


1 l the?“n 8 o C rbirth. P i' ,tlna to fl«- 
Itea ihliir” the huge, setell- 
that tun, sunlight Into e”. 

tennaa^on , c h ® nBt,u ® t, nfl an- 
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nave been provided. 

The ultimate goal l« 
beam energy back to Earti 
conversion Into electricity 
choiae Johnson, an Amef 
•Xpert on. the Soviet si 
programme, was quoted 
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delivered Na- 
huel tanks to 
Paraguay, and 
Egypt sold three Gom- 
houria Ught trainer aircraft 
to JotdsiB is 1956, the first 
recor&d exports of Third 
Vfcrld-produced weapons. 
Ibtal annual Third World 
arms export now has 
reached the multi-billion- 
dollar level; Israel, South 
Africa, and both Koreas all 
are billion-dollar sellers. 
Brazil, the Third World’s 
leading arms seller, fore- 
casts its exports at US$10 
billion by 1994. With 
superpowers discussing 
nuclear arms control, the 
conventional weapons in 
which Third World coun- 
ties specialize loom more 
important. No movement 
seeks to contain such 
weapons, so they remain 
essentially out of control 
as poor countries make 
them with scarce resourc- 
es and keep the world as 
dangerous as ever. 


Inside: Rivalry grows between NATO members, Britain and Italy, over economic muscle. 
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fcr Israeli youngsters In a region bustling with armament, 
tanks become all-too-famlllar playthings. 


Israel has 2nd thought 
about arms industry role 

Uzis, Gabriels more popular than Jaffa oranges 


By Aaron Klieman 

in Til Aviv, Israel 


IN A WORLD of insecurity and mili- 
tarization, regional tension and local 
arras races, the demand is far greater, 
regrettably, for Israeli-made Uzi sub- 
machine guns and Gabriel missiles than 
for Jaffa oranges. 

As a result, Israel, which for the past 
two decades actively but quietly has pur- 
sued a broad program of military aid and 
weapons sales, has joined a number of 
newly industrialized countries among 
the more tot 40 stated supplying the in- 
ternational armstrade. 

Estimates of; Israel's annual defense 
exports exceed US$1 btoi^makmg the 
country a small but significant arms sup- 

Aaron Klieraan, professor of. international 
relations at Tbl Aviv' University, wrote the \ 
3985 book, Israel's Global Reach: firm 
Sales as Diplomacy. 


plier on a level comparable with Brazil 
China and the two Koreas. 

Signs are gathering that Israelis are 
having second thoughts about their arms 
industry. The Israeli Knesset has acted 
to end the export of arms to South 
Africa, which, by some estimates, was 
once the market for as much as 35 per- 
iQon ^ Srae ^ s defense sales before 

A slackened economy has forced 
defense industry layoffs. Ariel Sharon, 
Israel s hawkish defense minister dur- 
ing the 1982 invasion of Lebanon, and 
now the minister of commerce, called 1 
early in April for convening some arms 
plants to civilian use to save jobs. ? . 

Despite a narrow economic base, and 
a lack of strategic raw materials and 
diplomatic ties witii many., countries, 
Israel has succeeded as an arms seller 
tough high ^tivatiori; iii^iijiity aikl 
torchon. In additioh, no ptfer su* 


by the scale of armament found in Syria 
and surrounding Arab countries. 

Israel's constant state of military pre- 
paredness requires a domestic defense 
mdustry to preserve Israel’s slim quali- 
tative edge and deterrent capability 
agamst the Arabs, and avoids complete 
dependence on outside sources for its 
defense needs. 

However, the indigenous weapons 
manufacturers (over 100 companies 
employing about 60,000 people) are 
limited by scarce research and develop- 
ing funding, a small local market, high 
unit cost, excess productive capacity 
and layoffs of skilled workers. 

They cannot expect to remain viable 
without selling their products abroad. 
Foreign arms sales account for an 
estimated one-fifth to one-quarter of the 
economy. 

Jfilitory exports also have fostered 
pbtical and commercial trade relations, 
“Ktoamg some countries that refrain 
trom formal contacts with Israel but 

^ e ^| de ?" Se 'WttovChina has 
repeatedly been reported to be a pur- 
^(rflaraeliarms, although neither 
cowtry has confirmed any transactions. 
w Ttos arms policy, may be in trouble, 
.while other Thud Vforld weapons- 
selling countries such as Brazil and 
Ghma.afe expanding their aims reach, 
Israel is haying a touchh^er time find- 
ing new outlets to substitute for tradi- 
honal custpmep apch as Iran, Argentina 


and South Africa. 

The present crisis derives 

mam developments, the 
which Israeli policy planners Sf 
slow to appreciate. ^ 

First, since 1984, the necessity 
reduciiiR defense expenditure as w! 
an economic recovery provramb 
forced the Israeli military to cut bad 
sharply on orders from domestic i* 
tni y industries and even to cancel m 
weapons development projects, h 
fense costs at least one-third of the m- 
lional budget, the estimated figure & 
mg to almost two-thirds, about $4 i. 
if repayment of debts incurred in arms 
purchases are included. 

Israeli manufacturers were earn- 
ed instead to seek alternative outlelj 
abroad because global demand for m 
has risen steadily since the early 19% 
Accordingly, by 1987, as much as 85 per-: 
cent of production is for export. 

Second, government and corpora!?! 
officials have decided export policy 
without sufficient insight into new inter- 
national arms market trends. 

Foremost among these trends is the 
shift from a sellers’ to a buyers' market 1 
Third World governments are running; 
out of money for their armed forces at; 
the same time other developing conn- 1 
tries have entered the arms market as j 
suppliers to capitalize on their own arms 1 
production power or to recycle obsolete 
weapons systems. 

The result is a glut of arms, munitions; 
and military equipment available for safe. ! 

On one hand, by selling small aim! 
Israel competes against the recent Third 
Warld entrants able to offer comparable ! 
goods at cheaper cost. 

On the other hand, if Israeli mer- 
chants gamble instead on selling sophis- 
ticatcd major weapons systems like the; 
Kfir fighter plane, the Merkava main bat- j . 
tie tank or torpedo and patrol boats, they; 
may be squeezed out of the market by !i 
the large producers, the United State* 
Britain, Italy, and even Brazil. 

The layoff of 2,500 defense worker 
plus the adverse publicity and politic 
consequences of the Iran arms episod 
and the South African military conns 
tion will lead to timely changes in thee 
isting arms policy that will enable Isra 
to remain competitive. 

One further decision is pending. Itn 
quires choosing between the tradition 
formula of aiming for as many clients a 
possible, or specialization. 

Israeli designers have been in th 
forefront of 1 'smart weapons" develop 
ment, such as the Mazlet remote con 
trol vehicle (RCV), which was purchas 
ed by the United States. 

This type of specialization could en 
courage Israeli leaders to redirect effort 
away from controversial Third Wp 
customers. 

By making these adjustments in to 
foreign military assistance program 
Israel ought to secure, through arrm 
diplomacy, a better balance of its ^ 
security, economic and political intern® 
ynffl Peace in the Middle East and els* 
Ivhere permits a secure Israel to 
its biblical prophecy of beating ® 
'.‘swords into plowshares/ *♦ 
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Sales drop, 
polity fades 
for Reagan 

Higher debt, lower oil 
prices shrink demand 


By Jacqueline Grapin 

in Washington DC, USA 

UNDER THE CARTER administration, 
US embassies throughout the world 
received a 1977 memo saying they were 
not authorized to support US companies 
trying to sell weapons to foreign nations. 

Another memo sent by President 
Reagan to US embassies in July 1981 
established a new doctrine. The exact 
opposite of the Carter memo, the 
message read: 

“The United States cannot defend 
the free world's interests alone. The 



WARSAW PACT 38.3% 

SOVIET \\ 

UNION \ \ 

30.1% \ 

OTHER I I 
^ WARSAW LJ 
PACT 8.2% WJ 


JTHER NATO 54% 


Share of world arms exports 


through the transfer of conventional all other global sources to the Third 
arms and other forms of security assis- Wbrld in feet have declined considerably 
tance. The United States therefore during Reagan's terms, 
views the transfer of conventional arms The sale of US$30 billion of arms in 
and other defense articles and services 1985 to the Third Vforld, with the Mid- 
as an essential element of its global die East and Southeast Asia represen- 


n . e , . . . . , , , , . . — ” — — — liaot oiiu ouuuiccjaL reyresen- 

Umted States must, in today s world, defense posture and an indispensable ting 75 percent of the market, was the 


, « - , - — r 

not only strengthen its own military component of its foreign policy.” 
capabilities, but be prepared to help its Despite the intention of the Reagan 
fnends and allies to strengthen theirs administration, reality has not matched 

: — - — the doctrine. 

Jacqueline Grapin is WorldPaper ' s associate A recent US Congress survey shows 

editor for Western Europe. arms sales from the United States and 


lowest level since 1978. 

US sales fell in 1985 to $5.3 billion 
from $7.1 billion in 1984. For the second 
year in a row, a European supplier, Great 
Britain, and not the United States was 


Indonesian is one-man arms industry 

Habibie’s 4 ruthless ’ selection builds work force 


In a poor country of 175 million 
people, Dr. BJ. Habibie stands 
out in Indonesia as a one-man 
arms industry. 

The holder of a doctorate in 
aeronautical engineering, he not 
only is state minister for research 
and technology, he is president 
and chairman of the three largest 
arms-manufecturing firms in Indo- 
nesia: Nusantara for aircraft, Pal 
for ships, and Pindad, a small- 
arms maker. 

Indonesia has been making 
modem weaponry since 1975, the 
year after Habibie left his post as 
director of applied technology for 
the 1% st German aircraft 
manufacturer Messerschmitt 
Bolkow Blohim (MBB) and took 
over the department for advanced 
technology and aeronautics in the 
state-owned oil company 
Fertamina. 


^ W4U ttOAUU AVI UVSIll’j uiw 

The department became part of Pakistan Defence Journal 
the nucleus for Nusantara, which reported in 1986. “His ruthless 
•h? 6 partners m 1984 his utterly, totally ruthless— 

S 11 ■ MBB in a new company, selection system for the Nusan- 
New Transport Technology, to tara workforce gave him the very 
produce a light helicopter, the . best that Rfest Java could pro- 
hJB-109. Habibie has placed heavy vide.” His work, says the journal, 
emphasis on helicopters as a is “a copybook example of what 

keystone to the Indonesian arms developing nations should try to 
mdustry, reasoning that as the achieve.” 
world’s largest archipelago, - compiled from ttbridPaper sources 


arms sales from the United States and in second place, behind the USSR. 

— Even the Soviets suffered a drop in 

isin or me inrinc+nf 217118 saJes > to $9-1 billion from $12.8 

■an arms industry biuion in m 

lion builds work force l 

ly the result of the worsening financial 

the country is a major market for situation of Third World nations, 

aircraft required for island especially in the Middle East and Asia , 

hopping. because of the fall in oil prices, and in 

' ‘Now look at my country/ ’ he America, because of the increas- 

said, “13,400 islands, from the feg foreign debt. 

west to the east a distance equal 1° th$ United States, the domestic 

to that between San Francisco market has shrunk because Congress 

and New York. We have a huge baa capped the US defense budget. US, 

potential market/ ’ European and Japanese manufacturers 

In addition, under Habibie’s increasingly compete for a global market 

direction, Indonesia has produced to is further crowded with Third Wbrld 

its first domestically-designed air- arms makers. 

craft, the CN235. Some specialists in the arms field 

Habibie initially recruited his blame the Carter administration's 

labor force from teenage idealist efforts in 1977 to restrain US 

graduates of technical high arms sales for spurring Third \forld 

schools, setting a training stan- arms makers. Carter’s failed scheme to 

dard that forced out recruits after withdraw US troops from South Korea 

a single failure. Employment has encouraged the Korean government to 

risen from about 300 to 13,000, promote domestic weapons makers. 

important in a country with a per While US sales have declined, US 

capita income of US$560. fends to help foreign countries bolster 

“Dr. Habibie gave no quarter their security rose between 1980 and 

and asked for none,” the 1985 by approximately 400 percent, to 

Pakistan Defence Journal billion from $2.7 billion. 

reported in 1986. “His ruthless The Reagan arms doctrine quietly 

his utterly, totally ruthless— may have expired under a Democratic 

selection system for the Nusan- Party-controlled Congress favoring 

tara workforce gave him the very replacing military assistance with eco- 

best that Rfest Java could pro- nomic cooperation. But regardless of 

vide/ ’ His work, says the journal, the results of the debate about the US 

is 1 'a copybook example of what role as a global arms supplier, US policy 

developing nations should try to and the arms sales to foreign countries 

achieve.” themselves will be increasingly influ- 

-< compiled from lferidEaper sources enced by the inroads of Third Yforld 

' , . manufacturers into this market.* 
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Brazil asks no questions, 
just outsells Third World 

Young arms industry forecasts $10 billion by 1994 


By Ricahdo Azumbuja Arnt 

in Rfo de Janeiro, Brazil 

A CONVOY of 73 heavy trucks escorted 
by rigid columns of highway security 
police traveled during the predawn hours 
of January 13 over the 160 kilometers 
between Sao Josd dos Campos and the 
Santos harbor in the state of Sao Paulo. 
No one was allowed near the harbor until 
118 containers filled with 8,000 
Solo-Solo Astro n missiles from Avibras 
Air Space Industries were loaded aboard 
the SS Falthuikair from Qatar, bound for 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 

The sellers of Brazilian armaments 
work in secrecy, far from public atten- 
tion. The arms business is a matter of 
national security, under strict control of 
military and diplomatic authorities. 

Brazil lists tanks with civilian buses 
and trucks under the export category 
“heavy vehicles. 1 ' Machine guns, rifles 
and bullets are listed as ‘ ‘hunting arms 
and ammunition/' 

The sellers insist the secrecy is im- 
posed by the buyers. But that secrecy 
is a key to the expansion of the Brazilian 
arms industry, the largest Third W>rld 
exporter and bright spot in an economy 
beset by a US$103 billion external debt 
that has forced the government to de- 
clare a moratorium on interest pay- 
ments. Arms follow cofree, iron ore and 

Ricardo Azumbuja Amt is on the foreign 
desk of Jomal do Brasil 


cereals as the major Brazilian export. 

What evidence is available indicates 
that the business is growing. The 
Federal Senate's National Security 
Committee reported Brazil exported $5 
billion in arms in 1985, up from $1.5 
billion in 1983. The forecast of the Na- 
tional Plan for the Export of Military 
Equipment starts with a $4 billion pro- 
fit in 1989 growing to $10 billion in 1994. 
Until the early 1970s, Brazil did not even 
have an export arms business. 

Brazil's stock in trade is armaments 
that are easy to maintain, so simple that 
they are accessible to relatively untrain- 
ed troops, available to all without political 
pressure or entangling alliances and 
cheaper than US, Soviet and European 
equipment. 

1 'In the entire world/ 1 says Jose Luis 
Whitaker Ribeiro, founder, president 
and principal shareholder in Engesa, of 
Sao Jose dos Campos, the privately held 
company that is the country’s largest 
arms maker, 1 ‘there is an intense search 
for the type of material used in conven- 
tional war. 

4 ‘The great powers are no longer ac- 
tive in this market. They are concerned 
with other types of conflicts and they 
have made their equipment excessive- 
ly sophisticated. The industrialized 
countries are becoming less equipped 
for conventional wars. That space was 
left for Brazil’s arms industry. That is 
the market we occupy.” 

Future profit estimates may fall shy of 
reality judging from the activity of the 
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Top Third World arms makers 

Brazil moves up to join India , Israel 


Rank/Country 1950-1984 1980-1984 


Rank 

for 

1980-1984 


1. India 

3,923 

1,265 

2 

2. Israel 

2,885 

1,342 

1 

3. South Africa 

1,143 

380 

6 

4. Brazil 

1,116 

566 

3 

5. Taiwan 

1,051 

562 

4 

6. North Korea 

775 

265 

8 

7. Argentina 

599 

391 

5 

8. South Korea 

478 

346 

7 

9. Egypt 

289 

162 

9 

10. ASEAN 
Countries 

249 

109 

10 

Others 

200 


121 

TOTAL 

12,707 


5,509 


Figures are expressed in US million dollars, at constant (1975) prices. 
Figures may not add up to totals due to nmuling. 
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past 12 months. 

Engesa has negotiated with Iraq 
to sell 300 35-ton Osorio tanks equipped 
with 105mm or 120mm cannon, 300 
EE-9 Rattle armored cars, EE-3 Jara- 


• ■. . ' ' 11 ’ ."V. '•'» '»■ ^ 
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cara vehicles equipped with an anti- 
helicopter cannon, and the amphibian 
EE-11 Urutu. Iraq has bought, from the 
privately held Avibras, launchers capable 
of firing 32 rockets and 23 Tbcano T-27 
planes from Embraer, a state-private 
venture. The total order was estimated 
at $2.3 billion. . 

Saudi Arabia, while negotiating w 
arms estimated in value from $1.3 billion 
to $3 billion, has discussed Enges* 
building a tank factory in Jeddah. Also 
reported on the waiting list are Tirkey. | , 
seeking a $2.3 billion order, even Col| 
Muamar Ghaddafi, despite the deflaaj 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. CIub | .. 
reportedly wants tanks and planes wort* . . 
$1 billion. .. j 

To critics from the Roman Catholic j 
Church and small pacifist groups j 
the arms industry notes that 90 PfY 
cent of its business is foreign export* j 
Brazil spends less than one P erc ?V 
its gross domestic product on its nw 
budget— only Mexico, and Costa 
which has no army, spend less in ta 
America. The Brazilian armed forces 
1986 were the 22nd most hnportan 1 
client of the domestic arms mdusW 
Brazilian arms sellers enjoy a copo* 
able political neutrality. Brazil is new 
a colonial nor imperial power. It imp?* 
Ho conditions on sales. Under the » 
of national security, its operations 
secret. It asks no questions. It se* 1 * 


Slogan ‘Force to Forces’ 
drives ordnance effort 

Pakistan bids to become profitable exporter 


By Mohammed Aftab Khan 

in Islamabad , Pakistan 

COST AND THE unreliability of sup- 
pliers in the United States, Britain and 
the rest of Europe initially drove 
Pakistan into the arms-making business. 
Domestic production started in 1953 to 
cater to the Pakistan Army, Air Force 
and Navy because the country had little 
hard currency to pay for costly imports 
from countries that were not totally 
dependable in time of war. 

Because all the ordnance factories 
were in Imperial India when Pakistan 
and India split and gained independence 
in 1947, Pakistan's arms industry started 
with nothing. 

But during the past 15 years, with 
Chinese help amounting to at least 
US$600 million through 1980, Pakistan, 
a country with a per capita income of 
$280— one of the world’s lowest— and 
with little industrial base at its founding, 
has emerged as an exporter. 

More than 40,000 Pakistanis are 
employed at the government’s Pakistan 
Ordnance Factories (POF) in a half 
dozen locations, producing goods for 30 
countries, mostly in the Persian Gulf and 
Middle East. They work under the sales 
slogan “Force for the Forces/’ 

The Pakistan government claims the 
annual value of arms exports has risen 
to more than $250 million, up from $40 
million seven years ago, with a goal of 
$500 million for the 1990s. 

POF-produced weapons have a 
reputation for low cost and quality. The 
MP-582 submachine gun of West Ger- 
man origin, of approved NATO standard, 
won a first prize in Britain in 1986. 

The British helped establish Paki- 
stan’s first ordnance factory in 1953 in 
Wah, 18 miles northwest of Islamabad. 
It produced Wbrld War Il-vintage rifles 
and ammunition of British design. 

After entering into a Mutual Defense 
Assistance Agreement with the United 
states in 1954, Pakistan received US 
military aid worth $750 million by 1967. 

But when India and Pakistan went to 
war on September 6, 1965, the United 
otates shut off all military supplies to 
both belligerents. 

The embargo spurred Pakistan to ex- 
^ri diversify its production. 

The government turned to China, 
which swiftly responded in 1966 with 
tow-cost aid for ordnance infrastructure. 
Most Chinese equipment and techni- 
came virtually free. 

The \%h plant expanded. Chinese- 


Mohammed Aftab Khan is chief economic 
^porter in Islamabad for the government's 
Associated Press of Pakistan. . 


built factories were erected around Wfch. 
The Chinese established factories in 
Karachi, 1,000 miles south of Wah, and 
the Heavy Machinery Complex and the 
Heavy Forge and Foundry at Thxila, a 
few miles west of Whh. 


At fall capacity of $400-$500 million, 
the factories’ turnover would amount to 
10 percent of total manufacturing in 
Pakistan. The POF claims to be 
Pakistan’s single largest industrial 
enterprise. 

POF chairman General Thlat Masood 
sees the arms industry benefiting the 
economy by offering technically trained 
manpower incentive to remain instead of 
leaving Pakistan and by reducing the 
strain on limited foreign exchange re- 
sources with weaponry that would have 
to be bought abroad. 

China was Pakistan’s chief weapons 
supplier between 1970, one year before 
the start of another war with India, and 


1980. Chinese arms accounted for 75 
percent of Pakistani armor and 65 per- 
cent of the Air Force. In the decade, Chi- 
na provided 500 tanks, 25 naval vessels, 
300 combat aircraft as well as large quan- 
tities of other military equipment. Chi- 
nese-designed weapons flowed from the 
POF assembly line, although Masood 
emphasizes the diversity of production 
as well as claiming the industry is ready 
to tackle more sophisticated goods. 

“Hfe have readied that stage,” he 
said, “where we are poised to under- 
take a more broad-based defense in- 
dustrial activity encompassing pro- 
gressive manufacture of guided missiles 
and smart munitions.” ♦ 


Vm $ MILLIONS! 


Strike it rich in Canada’s Favorite Lottery. 
You pick your own numbers playing Lotto 6/49 


That's right ... you can win millions by picking your own numbers playing Lotto 6/49— Canada's most popular 
Government Lottery. In fact, last year Lotto 6/49 paid out $354,736,589.00 in ALL CASH PRIZES. And it's ail 
free of Canadian taxes. There are two draws each week for a grand prize guaranteed to be not less than 
$1,000,000.00 with many millions more in secondary prizes. Grand prizes often run into the millions and have 
been as high as $13,890,588.80. Imagine what you could da with that much cashl This Is your opportunity to 
find out because now you can play the lottery that's making so many millionaires In Canada. 


WHAT IS LOTTO 6/49? 

Lotto 6/49 is the official Canadian version of 
Lotto— the world's most popular lorm of lottery. 
It’s the lottery In which you pick your own 
numbers and it's called "6/49" because you 
select any 6 ot 49 possible numbers from I to 
49 Your numbers are entered In the Lotto 6/49 
computer system and It they match tha six 
winning numbers chosen in the draw— you win 
tho grand prize. Or if you have only 3. 4 or 5 
numbers correct you win one of thousands of 
secondary prizes available. 

HOW GAN l PLAY? 

Complete the attached order form and send n 
to Canadian Overseas Marketing along with 
the necessary payment. Vhur numbers will 
automatically be entered for tho specified 
length of time You may select from I to 6 
games for 10. 26, or 52 weeks Each game 


gives you another chance at the grand prize far 
every draw In which you are entered. You 
receive a 'Confirmation of Entry" Oy return 
mail acknowledging your order and indlealing 
the numbers you have selected as well as ihe 
draws m which ihey are entered 

HOW DO 1 KNOW WHEN \ WIN? 
Ybu will be notified Immediately when you 
win a prize of $1,000.00 or more Also, a 
complete list ot all winning numbers will be 
sent to you after every tenth draw so that you 
can check along the way to see how you are 
doing. At the expiration of your subscription 
you will be sent a final statement of your 
winnings. All prize money will be converted to 
any currency your wish and confidentially 
forwarded to you anywhere <n the world. 

So mail your order today— the next big 
winner could be you. 
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Handy grenades for export 
part of rich NIC business 

Singapore, South Korea become top suppliers 


specialists in the production and export 
BY WALDEN Bello of garments and electronics. Singapore 

in San Francisco, USA and South Korea in particular increasing- 

Iy have been able to develop an in- 

THE NEWLY Industrialized Countries digenous arms manufacturing capacity 
(NICs) of East Asia are not merely not only for self-armament but also 


for export. 

According to the US Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (ACDA), 
South Korean military exports rose from 
nothing in 1973 to US$355 million a 
decade later, making that country one of 
the five largest exporters of weapons in 
the Third Wbrld. 

Singapore's arms production capaci- 
ty first came to the attention of much of 
the world in the early 1980s when it was 
reported to be supplying a variety of 
light arms to Kampuchean anti- 
communist rebel forces. There are 
other, expanding markets: Africa, West 
Germany, South Korea, Thailand, New 
Zealand and the Middle East. 
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Make Those Tough Decisions . . . 
with the least amount of risk ... the old school way 

analysis for decision making 

An audiographic self-instructional course developed at 
one of America's leading Business School by one of the 
world's leadtng authorities on decision analysis 

Now you can put one of the most Successful Corporate Applications of the strategy, r&d expenditures were in- 
powerful tools of management Here is how three major corporations have creased wemyfold, and the decision re- 

sclence to work for you: profiled from decision analysis, using the suited In highly profitable sales oS some $20 

Business School case study techniques included mi ion a '* ar ' 

• Improve your decision making perform- in the course: . 


of the strategy. R&D expenditures were in- 
creased twentyfold, and the decision re- 
sulted In highly profitable sales of some $20 
million a year. 


• Improve your decision making perform- 
ance in a way that positively impacts 
profits 

• Learn a thinking process for structuring 
complex problems that defy intuitive 
solution 

• Build a flexible technique you can use for 
quick or complex decisions— from a 
back-of-the^rwelope calculation to com- 
plex computer analysis 

• Systematically demonstrate the logic of 
a recommendation and how to rally sup- 
port for it 

The bigger the stakes, the more complex 
the issues, the more you need Analysis for 
Decision Making. 

Thoroughly tested at 
Harvard Business School 

Analysis for Decision Making has been a full 
one-semester course at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, it was 
developed after several years of successful use 
and testing at Harvard, and by more than 
twenty leading corporations. Since most 
businesspeople can't take five months off to 
attend, the course comes directly to your 
home or office with this self-instructional 
program that includes all the elements of the 
classroom version. 


About the Author . . * 

Howard Raiffa has been at 
Harvard since 1957 and holds 
the Frank P. Ramsey Chair in 
Managerial Economics, [ointly 
sponsored by the Graduate 
School of Business Admire : 
(station and the Department 
of Economics. He I* a fre- " . 
quent consultant to industry. 
As one of the outstanding 
pioneers of decision analysis, 
Dr. Raiffa has authored a ■; 
number 6f major books on ,1 
the subject. , 


PHhbury switched from a box to a bag for 
one of its grocery products-and even 
scrapped plans to undertake an expensive 
marker test-when decision analysis indi- 
cated high expected profitability. The switch 
was successful. 

General Electric decided to raise prices, 
rather than inc reasing manufacturing capa- 
city for a mature industrial product. As part 




Course Contents 

• 10 booVv euh about lOOpagcv with tiundiah oi decision 
iretft, chartx diagrams, graph t, and tabfet 

• BcxAi include «Hs ol programmed nennet-keyed to 
judioupes— and probtam (or prxiiie and imolvement 

• lOaudiocaiwtKi mate than 13 hound lecture. dialog, and 
dramatiraUont from cue (intone*. 

• A complete Guide ro the Course 


Based on decision analysis, Ford Tractor 
chose to introduce a new model into a 
regional market suffering from competitive 
Inroads, rather than reduce prices. The 
strategy worked. 


Examine Analysis for Decision 
Making FREE for 15 days 

The only prerequisite towards taking this course 
is a logical mind. You'll have an opportunity to 
combine recorded presentations and printed 
materials in a carefully coordinated learning ex- 
perience. You can use this audiographic program 
at your home of office, one module at a time. 

You must be delighted with what you see or you 
pay nothing. Examine this remarkable course for 
15 days. If at the end of that lime you are not con- 
vinced that you would like to master the deci- 
sion analysis process, simply return the complete 
set of materials— in the condition you received 
it— and receive a prompt refund or cancellation 
of credit charges. 

Every person has to make important decisions. 
The bigger the decision, the greater the tension 
and uncertainty that surrounds it. Analysis (or 
Decision Making will make you confident that 
you have done everything possible to make the 
best decision, Find out for yourself how this 
remarkable program will actually help you 
make better decisions. 


j SPECIAL PRICE OFFER TO WORLD PAPER READERS "" 

* YES, send me Analysis for Deciiion Making, consisting of 20 cassettes and 10 workbooks, 
j As a special price offer, this program is available at 1395 (a savings of 3125). 

| Send to: — Title •' 

I Company j ' ... 

| Address . 1 

j Cily/Stale/Zip _ '■ ■ 

j □ My chetk is enclosed. Q Bill my credit card: 

... □ MasterCard □ Visa 

I Add $30.00 for . 

J overseas shipments Number : 1 i?„ : 


-Exp. Date. 


. Mail your order to: ' 

Educational Extension Systems, Ins., 
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In her recent comprehensive repon 
on Singapore’s arms industry, Jacquehr 
Pbrt notes that Singapore might be ez- 
porting at least 30 percent ofindigenou;. 
arms production. By 1983, arcofc 
ACDA, arms exports were a $20* 
business. In accounting for Singapore's 
role as Southeast Asia's premier ami 
manufacturer, Port writes that, mm 
other things, “Singapore's veraionof 
hand grenades are half the size it 
American-made grenades and moe 
suited to the smaller non-Caucasian 
hand size." 

In both Singapore and Korea, the 
arms industry liad its origins in arafc 
tions for self-sufficiency by highly ni 
tarized states. In the late 1960s, Prim 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew declared hisbi- 
tention to convert Singapore into the 
“Israel of Southeast Asia.” Nearly 
twenty years later, with 24 troops per 
1,000 people and with 6 percent of (lie 4 
GNP going to defense, Singapore, 
claims economist Hafiz Nirza, is “oned 
the most militarized countries in the 
world." 

South Korea’s 600,000-strong militar) 
establishment is one of the biggest into 
world. Long dependent on US aid and 
sales, the military was alarmed by 
several developments in the early ad 
late 1970s: President Richard Nixon’s 
withdrawal of one US Army division 
from the peninsula; the US moodd 
military disengagement from Asa 
following the defeat in Vietnam; d 
President Jimmy Carter's stated inten- 
tion to withdraw the remaining 40,000 
US troops in 1978. The desire to achb 
self-sufficiency in conventional weapon 
ry was one of the key determinants i 
the decision to re-allocate capital fron 
labor-intensive industries to heavy aid 
chemical industries. 

“Defense industrialization,” asserts 
economist Chung-In Moon, was a key a 
pushing South Korean industry to**; 
pand and deepen its industrial capabi* 
ty when wage increases, heightened 
competition and rising protectionism 
were eroding its comparative advantage 
in the production of light manufacture 
like textiles and garments to aspirijfl 
NICs like the Philippines, Malaysia, tM, 
People’s Republic of China and Sn 
Lanka. In short, South Korea's curr»- 
successes in exporting sophisticate 
consumer durables like VCRs andetf 
stem in part from the decision to dew 
heavy and chemical industries » 
defense in the 1970s. 

Despite their successes in penetrfr 
ing Third Wbrld and some advance 
country markets, arms exports came 
less than 1 percent of the value 
Singapore's exports and 1.5 pef^jL • 
that of South Korea's exports in ^ 
The share of arms exports is likely ■ 
grow. Wars, civil strife, and the spi^w; 
arms races in the Third World willc^ - - 
tinue to fuel the demand for “■ 
arms.# ■ 

Walden Bello, a Philippine economist for 
the Institute for Food and Development jt 
Policy in San Francisco, has co-authored ,| - 
the recently published book American 
Lake: The Nuclear Peril in the Pacific- 
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Tales^Sfe 
of two arms dealers 


One loses, faces jail, 
other lives posh life 
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Iran caper 
leads to cell 

Pakistani is convicted 


By Mark Marselli 

in Bridgeport, USA 

WHEN US AGENTS surrounded and 
arrested Arif Durrani last October at the 
Radio Research Instrument Co. , Inc. in 
Danbury, Connecticut, the Pakistani did 
not know that he had been watched for ! 
months— since he first contacted Radio 1 
Research in May 1986 to order the ex- 
port of parts for the Hawk surface-to-air 
missile. “The deal was unusual, very 
unusual,” later testified Edmond Doyle, 
a Radio Research vice president who 
reported Durrani's interest in missile 
parts to the US Customs Service. The 
agents apparently did not know they had 
connected with what was to become one 
month later one of the biggest stories of 
the Reagan administration— the Iran- 
contra affair. 

Durrani’s arrest and subsequent trial 
included romantic spy novel elements 
that many expect from the Third World 
arms trade— shadowy businessmen 
operating from false addresses, secret 
deals, CIA lists, phony destinations, 
shipments with strange markings, huge 
sums of money, even a mistress. But 
P urran i’s fete was very real— in April he 
became the first person in the United 
states found guilty of illegally shipping 
weapons parts to Iran. 

His defense attorneys argued during 
his two-week trial in a Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, federal court, that Durrani 
fought he was acting on behalf of the 
United States government. He claimed 
to have met in a London hotel room in 
September a man named White who 

Marselli covered tire trial for The 
vndgeport Post. 


he believed was Marine Lt. Col. Oliver 
North. 

The North story was unconfirmed 
because the White House Marine said 
he would insist on his constitutional right i 
to refuse to answer questions and he 
was not called to testify. Durrani claim- 
ed the CIA had given him a shopping list 
that initially the Iranians had given the 
United States. Over CIA objections, his 
attorneys put the list in the court record, 
and it matched a list the Tbwer Commis- 
sion published. 

“I was a delivery boy," Durrani 
testified. 

The prosecution revealed in court that 
as federal agents watched, Durrani had 
exported without a permit in August one 
crate of missile parts worth US$22,000 
that he had purchased from Radio 
Research. The invoice reported the box 
contained electronic equipment worth 
$367.18. Durrani was arrested the day he 
inspected a second shipment, worth 
$180,000, that never left the country. 

According to testimony, the August 


shipment went from Radio Research to 
Jetstream Freight Services near John F. 
Kennedy Airport in New York City. The 
addressee stenciled on the crate was the 
Royal Jordanian Air Force. Someone at 
Jetstream blacked out the Jordanian 
name and replaced it with a grafitti-like 
scrawl, “Mr. T," which agents initially 
believed referred to a tough character in 
a US TV series. It turned out to be a 
reference to an employee of Comexat 
Air Freight in Brussels, and, said a court 
witness, a joke. The now-defunct Peo- 
ple Express flew the crate to Brussels, 
where Comexat handled it for a firm 
known as Kram Ltd. 

At Kram Ltd., the trail ended. No 
court testimony was offered about wliat 
happened thereafter to the crate. The 
prosecution, in fact, claimed Kram Ltd. 
did not even exist. Durrani claimed it 
belonged to a Portuguese, Manuel 
Pires, who flits in and out of his story. 
Durrani said Pires convinced him the 
parts would go to Iran as part of the 
government-approved swap. According 


Parts for Hawk missile 
led to Durrani trial. 

to court papers, Durrani had made at 
least 16 shipments during 1986 to Piles 
and had received, in turn, $800,000. 

Durrani, 39, who came to the United 
States in 1973 to form the California- 
based Merex Corporation, a maker and 
broker of airplane parts, said he became 
part of the weapons world through his 
father— a member of the Pakistani 
military— who had a lucrative sideline as 
an arms importer and that the family 
business was the source of a $2 million 
bank account Durrani used to bankroll 
his company and support his family in a 
$1 million California home. The prosecu- 
tion also claimed that he channeled 
funds through a second company to build 
a nest egg for himself and a mistress. 

“There is a handful of people/ ’ Dur- 
rani said, “if you are part of them, 
sooner or later you know of every move- 
ment of weapons through the free 
world... I knew the principal people." ♦ 


The arms trade ‘an ordinary business' 


Hostile neighbors boon to Thai top merchant 


"It is an ordinary business,” 
says Nouvarutana Phathanodom. 
“In fact, selling arms is the same 
as selling air conditioners or any 
other product.' ’ As Thailand’s 
premier arms merchant, he has 
sold an estimated US$750 million 
in weaponry during the past five 
years. His fortune supports a $1.5 
million Bangkok office with a $2 
million annual payroll, a $2.5 
million Bangkok villa with a 
$1,500 monthly electric bill, a 
garage stuffed with a Rolls Royce, 
a Mercedes 500L, two BMWs 
and a Japanese limousine and a 
pool filled with 300 prize carp he 
says are worth tens of thousands 
of dollars. 

Nouvarutana's breakthrough 
came after the bloody October 6, 
1976, coup that brought Thanin 


Kraivichien to power as prime 
minister. Tb please the military— 
which toppled him a year later— 
Thanin produced a billion-dollar 
military procurement budget, of 
which Nouvarutana's share was 
$400 million. 

He sells tanks, warships and ar- 
tillery, but his mainstay is Bell 
helicopters. He has sold nearly 
300 in 15 years, including $50 
million worth in a single year. 
Nouvarutana recently signed a 
$32.8 million contract for five Bell 
214STs for the Thai Navy in com- 
petition with United Technologies 
Sikorsky, a US firm that he has 
kept out of the Thai skies. 

He says his success is based on 
the range of products he offers 
rather than his connections with 
' Thai top officials. He says he 


avoids kickback payments. 

“If I had done that," 
Nouvarutana remarked about 
kickbacks in the only interview lie 
ever has given, published in 
March in the Bangkok monthly 
Business Review , “I would not 
have survived this long. 

“I am one of the Thai boys 
who is seriously in the arms sales 
business for one particular objec- 
tive — I want the country to have 
the right weapons." 

He said he expected to be in 
business for a long while. 

“You can sell arms/’ he said, 
“as long as our neighbors are our 
enemies." 

—By Sopon Onkgara, editor in chief, 
and reporter Thepchai Yang o/The 
Business Review, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 
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Until the 1980s on the verge of disaster 
thf Italian economy has came back ’ 
raising claims from Rome that it has 
surpassed Britain in economic 
muscle and deserves a larger role in 
Europe’s councils. 
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I if SLv WWl purporting to show that in 1987 Italy's All right, the Italians say, if yon M 

I Hslk 1 fSfi d KT e product will reach are so well off, how do you explain the 1 

df S«^1 mammi \ m^n m S fUtB, ^' VStas fect that ” 10 85 about 14 percent 

1 fj! f§I\ -WFS/F blUl ° n : These figures make Italy 3 per- households in Italy owned a distaaste/ 

\/<\ ubh ’TWWp^lX^m X Bnt f 1 a, ? d there is a against only 6 percent in Britain? Tie: 

WQj L m X i igyl be taken senous ' an ^ er “ s j 1 mp ^ : " e are not ***■ 

Ml , ■J/ The bulldog breed, 1 ? while displaying ° Wfeteadtlfe 8 ^rld talhTacquisitionof i 

UnMHJl '/ 5 §lI Its customary tolerance and affection video recorders and we prefer to pay for 

mmf owarcl Italians, recognizes braggadocio our slate television service rather than, 

1 Mil for what it is and remain convinced that as in Italy, allowing it to be financed by: 

1 1 » 1 0reat M ™ eans exact ?y what it advertising. We regard selling tilings as! 

1 v-. ' 1 S3 ^ S ^^thstandmg the noises now being embarrassingly unsophisticated. \ 

1 ‘1 fhTf?°7fr i When it comes to automobiles, the 

1 1 11 s t yy e toat t * ie Itahans have more fact that in Italy 67 percent of house-; 

1 I RHHok T * We ^°. : CVery pounc * * n a holds own them— 5 percent more than! 

1 British pocket equates to 2,000 lira in an in Britain-merely serves to indicate' 

‘ W*\ \ ^fh° ne ’ B , U i Wy ls less impor - that our Public transport systemisbet- 

■ % \ \ MhEr S^ he ? rd ter (the ^ on tte. more or 

\ 5 %\ \ ^ Ugh °^ cation, less) and that here care cost more 

#\ • Pounds are collectors items m the because instead of being narrowly 

/ <*L iL ^ pynlainQ^^T 0 ^ 11 ^ ^l 131 ® 68 * w ^ c h patriotic and mainly supporting our own 

/ m -nnimb nf neVer seems to domestic automobile industry, we to- 

/ enough of them to go around in Britain port vehicles from Japan, France, Ger- 
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T o think of Italy was to be 
reminded of a host of 
national afflictions: 
political instability, labor 
unrest, inefficiency, 
mismanagement, a 
swollen bureaucracy, 
rampant inflation. Until 
the 1980s, Italy was on the verge of 
economic disaster. 

But Italy has staged a magnificent 
comeback, transforming its economy in- 
to one of the most vibrant in Europe. In- 
flation has dipped to 4.5 percent from 
21.2 percent in 1982. The lira has re- 
gained much of its strength, growing to 
1,300 to the US dollar this year from 
2,000 to the dollar last year. 

Entrepreneurs are back into small 
business; new ventures have tripled 
since 1982. Italy has already surpassed 
Britain in per capita gross national pro- 
duct amid predictions its economy will 
grow faster than that of any major Euro- 
pean nation. 

One of the free market world's seven 
most industrialized nations, Italy has de- 
cided that it has the right to be consid- 
ered the fifth country, ahead of Britain. 

At the Baris meeting in February of 
the seven rrfajor industrial states, the 


Italians stormed out on the grounds 
they, rather than Britain, should occupy 
the fifth seat since their economy had 
grown larger than Britain's since the 
May 1986 Tbkyo economic summit. 

Italy is determined to make its point 
even more forcibly by factoring into 
its gross domestic product its black 
economy— reckoned to be worth near- 
ly a sixth of Italian output, or at least 
US$100 billion. 

Gianni Agnelli, chairman of the Fiat 
group, Italy’s largest private industrial 
conglomerate, says the turning point 
was the October 1980 Tbrin march of 
40,000 workers who stood up against 
the unions. They declared they wanted 
to work and had the right to do so 
without being disturbed by the unions. 

“From that moment, discipline re- 
turned to the factories,” he says. “Oil 
prices going down, and the dollar declin- 
ing brought inflation down and settled 
our balance of payments.' ' 

Political stability was an important fac- 
tor. The 43rd government in less than 40 
years remained in office nearly four 
years thanks to Bettino Craxi, a socialist 
at the helm of a center-left, five-party 
coalition. This gave entrepreneurs rela- 
tive security. With luck, Italy's economy 
has recovered so that it can stand even 
a new round of rotating governments. 

Hard, serious work has increased the 
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Italy-Britain at a glance 

/ 

ITALY Category BRITAIN 

5£l million.,. Population ; ,..*.56.4 million 

116,303 Area (square miles) 94,226 

US$10,200...... Per Capita Income...;;, US$9, Oil 

US$600 billion... Gross National Product... US$582 billion 

2«7%*. Growth Rate * .. . .3% 

U-6% Unemployment Rate 13% 

US$975 billion Exports US$101.2 billion 

US$100 billion Imports US$108.9 billion 

$251.3 billion.*.. National Budget.. $197. billion 

1.1 million... ..Students of Higher Education 972,000 

521/1,000 ... .Telephones^ ....... ^ . .514/1,000 

336/1,000 Televisions . ; 329/1,000 

.^,000;;..;; ,;BirtK Rate- 

9.9/1,000 Death Rate 12/1,000 
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credibility of tljdfSjj^fo^settor. Many 
of Italy’s large companies were dino- 
saurs, fading away and destined for 
bankruptcy. Modern management 
science became commonplace. Last 
year, pretax profits of 175 of the largest 
firms more than doubled over the 
previous year. 

Benetton, which sells colorful, youth- 
orienfed clothing through 4,000 retail 
franchises in 60 countries, is an exam- 
ple of the impact of high technology. 
Computer-aided design and manufactur- 
ing allow Benetton to alter shapes, 
sizes, colors and patterns quickly and 


cheaply. More than a-half a million 
garments move daily in and out of an 
automated warehouse staffed by just 15 
employees. 

With the help of such methods, Italy 
accounted in 1986 for 8.1 percent of 
the world’s manufactured exports com- 
pared to Britain’s share of 7.7 percent, 
down by 200 percent over the years. 
Thirty years ago, Italy accounted for a 
3.3 percent share, while Great Britain 
provided more than 20 percent.* 

Ludina Barzini, heads the Rome office of the 
publishing group, Rizzoli Corriere della Sera. 
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US role, arms debate 


NATO-Warsaw Treaty confrontation 


East holds superiority in most categories 


shake NATO links 

Concern rises amid command change 


By Anthony Westell 

in Brussels, Belgium 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC Treaty 
Organization (NATO) will be command- 
ed this month by a new US general. The 
change comes in the midst of growing 
concern over the future of the US role 
in the alliance. Also underway is a 
debate over the importance of nuclear 
weapons in defending Europe, linked to 
the hopes and fears rising from the 
emerging Gorbachev era in the Soviet 
Union. 

General Bernard W. Rogers, 65, is 


Anthony Ifesteli, WorldPaper’s associate 
editor for North America, is temporarily on 
assignment in Europe. 


retiring after seven years as supreme 
allied commander and warning that the 
Soviet push to rid Europe of nuclear 
missiles, the weapons the alliance 
counts on to maintain its deterrent force, 
conies when “NATO's current quali- 
tative edge is eroding." 

Since the top NATO commander is 
always the commander of US forces 
in Europe, President Reagan appoint- 
ed the new leader, General John Rog- 
ers Galvin, 58, after cursory consulta- 
tion with the allies. Unknown in Eu- 
rope, Galvin has led US forces in Latin 
America since 1985 and is identified 
with support for the Nicaraguan con- 
tras who have little popular appeal in 
Europe. 

Many in NATO hope that the Gor- 
bachev era may end the long Cold War. 



NATO 

Warsaw Pact 

Forces in Europe 

2.1) million 

4 million 

Divisions 

88 

IJ5 

Battle Tanks 

13.740 

25,900 

Other armored vehicles 

xm\ 

53,000 

Combat aircraft 

2.990 

7.430 

Attack helicopters 

560 

1.135 

Support helicopters 

1.960 

1.180 

Intermediate nuclear 

3lfi 

1.323 

warheads 

Antitank weapons 

13.370 

18.000 

launches 

Artillery/mortars 

11,000 

1U.90O 

Attack submarines 

200 

290 

Combat ships 

45 

40 


The fear is that Gorbachev’s initiatives 
may be more style than substance, real- 
ly designed to create new stresses for 
US-European cooperation— leading to 
the NATO nightmare of the "decoupl- 
ing" of North America and Western 
Europe. 

Of greater concern are possible 
differences between European and 
US strategies on defense and arms 
control. NATO strategy against Soviet 
attack for years has been based on 


Genial John Galvin succeeds General Bernard Itogera (insert) 
as NATO supreme allied comaiander this month. 


‘ 'flexible response.’ ’ That means hold- 
ing off the Soviets with conventional 
forces weapons for at least 30 days, 
then using a variety of nuclear weapons 
to counter the Soviets’ ability to bring 
in massive reinforcements before US 
reinforcements arrive in Europe. 

Concern now centers on Soviet 
proposals to remove intermediate- 
and short-range nuclear weapons from 
Europe. Although the zero-zero inter 
mediate-range goal was first pro- 
posed by Reagan with NATO backing 
and was accepted by Gorbachev, Euro- 
peans now see it as a threat that would 
leave the Soviet Union superior in con- 
ventional forces. 

"Nuclear arms cannot be dealt with 
in isolation,” the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil declared in December. "Wfe also look | 
for progress in other areas of arms con- 
trol, particularly since reductions in 
nuclear weapons will increase the im- 
portance of removing conventional 
disparities and eliminating chemical 
weapons." 

The Soviets control 441 multi-war- 
head, medium-range missiles and 1,565 
single-warhead, short-range missiles in 
Europe, compared to NATO’s 316 
single-warhead, medium-range missiles 
and 235 short-range missiles. NATO 
claims that, in Europe, 4 million Warsaw 
Pact troops, bolstered by 26,900 tanks 
and 7,430 aircraft, face its 2.6 million 
troops, with 13,740 tanks and 2,980 
combat aircraft. 

The European allies were shocked 
when President Reagan unilaterally 
announced his Star Wars or Strategic 
Defense Initiative, and at Reykjavik with 
Gorbachev, went beyond the position 
he had first discussed with NATO and 
discussed eliminating all nuclear 
weapons. 

As a result, growing European 
cooperation, strength and confidence 
may mean less dependence on Uh 
strength and leadership. The Europea 11 
Economic Community is slowly be- 
coming more of an economic and 
political reality. The major European 
countries are cooperating more than 
ever in weapons development and 
procurement, renewing interest in a 
European Defense Community. Some- 
thing rather like a European version ® 
Star lifers is being planned under the 
euphemism of an Anti-Thctical Ballistic 
Missile. ♦ 
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these factors did not exist, British nu- 

West’s nuclear hesitation assaMSt 1 * 

Gorbachev’s turnabout from the 

bewilders Wstrs&w P&ct frg ° m f e 

arms control issues has been warmly 

_ * ,• , , , welcomed all over Eastern Europe. East 

QdStCTyiCYS ask IJ capitalisffll can live Without bowib Germany and Czechoslovakia were 

___ never happy with the countermeasures 

decided in 1980 to base more missiles on 
that nuclear weapons are good for their territory as a response to NATO’s 
BY SlLVIU BRUCAN Europe and should be maintained for the decision to deploy Pershing II and 

in Bucharest, Romania sake of peace. Hardline commentators Cruise missiles in Western Europe. 

now are saying that capitalism cannot Even after Reykjavik, Romania kept ad- 

EASTERN EUROPEANS in the War- live without nuclear bombs. vocatine dealing separately with the 


By Silviu Brucan 

in Bucharest, Romania 


EASTERN EUROPEANS in the War- live without nuclear bombs. vocating dealing separately with the 

saw TVeaty countries are bewildered. A Romanian columnist recalled that issue of medium-range missiles. 

Paris, London and Bonn have sue- when North Atlantic TVeaty Oiganiza- Gorbachev's "common security” 
cessively reacted negatively to every tion senior planners felt that a Soviet-US concept has become a buzzword in die 
Soviet-United States rapprochement agreement on medium-range missiles Eastern media and is defined as a radical 
over the denuclearization of Europe. Not appeared imminent, they cried about break with the traditional ' ‘egotistical at- 


over the denuclearization of Europe. Not 
only the Russians, but the Poles, 
Romanians and Czechs were shocked to 
hear British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher arguing on Soviet television 

Silviu Brucan is WorldPaper ’ s associate 
editor for Eastern Europe. 


appeared imminent, they cried about break with the traditional "egotistical at- 
short-range missiles. Now when Soviet tempt to strengthen security at some- 
party leader Mikhail Gorbachev pro- one else’s expense.’ ’ Eastern Euro- 
poses also to scrap the latter, they peans recall Leonid Brezhnev's decision 
sound the alarm that in a denuclearized to deploy the medium-range SS-20 
Europe, the \fersaw Treaty forces would missile at a time when Western Europe 
enjoy conventional weapons superiority, had no similar weapon. The decision 
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now is considered (but not 
yet publicly acknowledged) as 
a serious political and stra- 
tegic mistake. In general, 
Easterners were widely sus- 
picious of cooperation be- 
tween Moscow and Washing- 
ton over nuclear policy as 
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embodied in SALT I and II. Under these 
two treaties, the arsenals of the two 
superpowers accumulated the most 
destructive weapons. 

The Warsaw Treaty countries in June 
1986 proposed reductions to armed 
forces and conventional weapons in 
Europe ' ’from the Atlantic to the Urals.’ ’ 
Emphasizing that conventional arms con- 
stitute a great danger, they proposed a 
reduction of 100,000 to 150,000 soldiers 
and tactical offensive aircraft within two 
years of an agreement. 

In the next stage, they suggested cuts 
of approximately 25 percent in the pre- 
sent levels of NATO and \fersaw Trea- 
ty land forces and aircraft, reaching a 
total of 500,000 soldiers with their arms 
on each side. To meet NATO’s securi- 
ty concerns, the Warsaw TVeaty mem- 
bers foresaw not only reliable and effec- 
tive verification, including on-site in- 
spection, but a system of observation 
covering forces left after reductions. 
They also declared their willingness to 
exchange all necessary data on the total 
numerical strength of remaining land and 
air forces. 

Although nuclear weapons pose the 
most ominous danger to mankind, con- 
ventional weapons constitute the 
mainstay of the arms race. In the case 
of nuclear states, conventional forces 
consume about four-fifths of their 
military budgets. It has been calcu- 
lated that of their US$850 billion in 
annual military expenditures, the figure 
for non-nuclear military costs is $740 
billion. ♦ 
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The might of tho Wiresw Poet armies worries NATO planners 
uncertain abeut eliminating nuclenr missiles from Europe. 
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Search for understanding 

For many years I have been searching 
for an understanding to the problems in 
South Africa and have felt there is a vac- 
cuum in the interpretation of the true 
problems in that beleaguered country. 

Without exception, my contacts in 
South Africa all feel world punishment 
only retards the hope of eliminating 
apartheid. The moderate Africans, 
which include Black leaders such as 
Mangosuthi Buthelezi, prefer to see his- 
tory determined by the central sector of 
the South African political spectrum, 
rather than radicals on the left. 

Moderates in Africa would prefer a 


WbrldPaper welcomes letters to 
the editor. Because space 
is limited t the editors reserve the 
right to edit for length. 

Write: WorldPaper 
424 World Trade Center 
Boston, MA 0 2210 USA 

negotiated eradication of apartheid 
rather than victory at any cost for the 
African National Congress (ANC), and 
have expressed reservations about the 
ANC's attitude that the only purpose of 
negotiations should be the total transfer 
of power on the part of the present 
government. 


There is absolutely no doubt but what 
South Africa desires peace and progress 
on the continent of Africa, but the vio- 
lence being done by the radical revolu- 
tionaries is holding up the reforms the 
South African government is anxious to 
implement. 

Frank Carde 
Ajijac, Jalisco, Mexico 

Bay of Peace 

We live in an age in which all the 
earth’s peoples mix, clash and merge. 
It is increasingly obvious that unless we 
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learn to live in peace, not only with art 
other but with the earth that sustains® 
then we will almost certainly desfc® a , 
Ufe on the planet. Perhaps the time has 
come to look for new ways in which to 
seek our common goals. 

Too often we tend to think that there 
is little we, as individuals, can do to 
change the course of world events 
However, there is a beautiful idea whose 
time has come. A world leader has sug- 
gested a "world day of peace” on 
October 27. A similar idea has been 
proposed by someone in Texas on 
December 31. 

If for just one day all the soldiers, 
revolutionaries and even muggers take 
the day off, and if people around the 
world take time on this day to pray or 
meditate or celebrate life in whatever 
way they choose, it really could makes 
difference. 

Both these events can definitely 
have a powerful impact on the world 
if enough people participate. It would 
be wonderful if the public information 
media around the world would pro- 
mote these events and even coop- 
erate with special programming on 
those days. These can be truly beautiful 
happenings in which vast amounts 
of people can participate in a meaning- 
fur work. 

Humanity has seen too much of our 
capacity for destruction. Let us experi- 
ment with our largely untapped poten- 
tial for collective constructive action for 
the sake of peace. 

Sari Bond 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Fiasco annoyance 

I must express my annoyance at your 
handling of the Iranian fiasco. 

I don't think any good end is 
served by reputable American sour- 
ces reviving what my friend Malcolm 
Muggeridge describes as, "the great 
liberal death wish,’ ’ in an excessive orgy 
of self-inflicted wounds. The Iranian 
affair is not a crisis, it is not a scan- 
dal; it was a serious mistake and your 
president, like the rest of us, pays 
for his mistakes. That will not prevent 
him from finishing what your writer 
describes as "two of the most suc- 
cessful presidential terms since Vforld 
Warn." 

Much more representative of his 
performance was the role he played 
in elevating Mrs. Aquino for which, as 
for as I could see, your writers gave him 
and his administration no credit. 

I have always found that anti-Ameri- 
canism, which should not be confused 
with legitimate criticism of American 
policy, is most obnoxious when it 
emanates from Americans. I realize you 
have an independent and international 
group of writers, but I urge you to stay 
away as much as possible from this 
hackneyed and nauseating theme. 

Conrad M. Black 
Chairman, Argus Corporation 
Tbronto, Canada 
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Statistics and reality 

Japan’s 1986 per capita GNP of 
US$16,000 is about equal to that of the 
United States. Japan has the largest 
trade surplus of any nation in the world. 
It is also a leading foreign aid donor. 

In 1985 it gave out more official devel- 
opment assistance than any country ex- 
cept the United States. Japan has more 
direct investments overseas and holds 
more foreign assets domestically than 
any other country. 

Interestingly enough, according to 
more recent statistics, Japan, forbidden 
by its constitution from maintaining 
military forces, but encouraged by its 
Sk* allies (most notably the United 
1 — States) to invest in its 

illH.I | ‘self-defense forces," 

^ 1 1 is now the third largest 

H — " military power in the 

~ I I : world. 

, || ; ^ ^ Japan's self-defense 

+|rl zrg forces, now that they 

V are the third-best fi- 

] 1 { | s 1 3 5 1 } nanced, have about the 

a same number of tanks 
—' mm r and helmets, hand grenades 
and guns today as they did 
1 when they were the fifth-best financed. 

I These new statistics and the surpris- 
I ing rankings that they make possible are 
P brought to you by, in large part, year- 
long currency manipulations by the 
G-5’s central bankers, 
h Politicians in the United States and 
“japan, thanks to bankers around the in- 
dustrialized globe, have statistics for 
reassuring arguments. But, despite their 
swank new rankings, one-third of Tbk- 
yo’s citizens still do not have flush toilets 
and the effects of living in the world's 
most indebted nation still afflict US citi- 
zens from Washington to Los Angeles. 

Women and votes 

The New York Times recently reported 
that there are 10 million more women 
than men registered to vote in the United 
States. The figure surprised a number of 


the country's politicians who, appro- 
priately, reassessed who had voted for 
them and who, in turn, they were man- 
dated to vote for. 

Women and nature 

Spring is traditionally a season, in the 
northemhemisphereatleast, whenitis 
natural for thoughts to turn to birth, 
fecundity, the earth and, the symbol of it 
all, Mother Nature. Stress fells on the 
word "mother.” 

This spring feminists from militant to 
milk toast, environmentalists, Greens ac- 
tivists from north and south of the 
equator, writers, trend-setters and a 
shaman from the Lapp nation of Norway 
gathered at the University of Southern 
California to discuss the spring thoughts 
that enthralled them. 

The men and women who attended the 
conference debated the role of gender in 
political action and in securing en- 
vironmental stability, they discussed who 
their leaders are and where they are 
leading the world. 

What they decided was that men 
dominated politics and controlled the en- 
vironment (which is, they stressed, vir- 
tually everywhere given a female per- 
sona) using the same methods that they 
employed in the subjugation of women. 
They also decided the techniques 
necessary to gain the road to empower- 
ment are the same techniques developed 
during the women's ‘ ‘revolution* ' of the 
1960s and 1970s. 

Concretely, what came out of the con- 
ference was a name for a movement that 
has been forming for the better part of a 
decade— "ecofeminism. 1 '' What ecofemi- 
nism will be, according to conference at- 
tendee, is something like a political ac- 
tion committee (RfVC) to lobby for an in- 
creased role for female sensitivity in 
political decisions throughout the globe. 

What gives pause is that ecofeminists 
are largely moved by US-style women’s 
movement methods. Considering that to- 
day in the United States only 2 out of 50 


senators and 22 out of 

435 members of the 

House of Represen- jjnfok 

tatives are women, ® | 

ecofeminists might 

look to other cultures 

for methodological 

assistance as well. 

Baby trade filial 

For sale-eight children. I Ahmed Badr 
Ta Washeh from Kibbeh offer my eight 
under-age children for the price of getting 
them out of Lebanon and giving them the 
basic necessities of life. 

Beirut papers have only recently start- 
ed to accept advertisements for the sale 
of children— a trend indicative of what the 
Lebanese think the future of their war- 
tom nation holds and illustrative of how 
open the international baby market is. 

According to the Sri Lankan Ministry 
of Social Welfare more than 10,000 
Sri Lankan babies were flown out of the 
country by foreign agencies working 
through local brokers during the 
1970s. 

In India too, poor pregnant women, 
desperate for money, are sought out and 
maternity homes and orphanages are 
scoured for adoptable babies. Because 
childless couples in the Vfest, primarily 
the United States and Sweden, pay up to 
US$4,000 for a baby (mothers of the 
children get perhaps $35 and some mer- 
chandise), the international baby racket 
booms where there is poverty and hope- 
lessness. 

Jobs for poverty 

Making jobs is supposed to be good for 
the economy. But in the first quarter of 
1987, two of every three new jobs in the 
United States were in the lowest-paying 
sector, 9 ays the Council on International 
and Public Affairs in New York City. The 
new jobs barely enable workers to earn 
a living. The council says better paying 
manufacturing jobs have declined by 20 
percent in the decade. 


The fishing grounds just off the south- 
western Philippine island of Palawan 
provide nearly 60 percent of the seafood 
consumed in Manila. And the Filipinos 
eat a lot of fish. 

Unfortunately, much of this fish is col- 
lected, not fished. Fishermen in Pala- 
wan have gotten into the habit of dy- 
namiting and poisoning their rich oceans 
with cyanide. The former kills or badly 
stuns a fish so that it can be picked up 
as it floats on the surface of the water 
and the latter stows a fish down so that 


Overkill 

it can be picked up as it swims 
by. But both methods of "fish- 
ing" are illegal. Both methods 
are condoned and indeed, some 
argue, financed by the local military who 
sell the fisherman the explosives and 
poison and act as middlemen in the fish 
trade with Manila. 

A fisherman without military patron- 
age finds it difficult to sell fish. A fisher- 
man who does not use the illegal meth- 
ods finds it difficult in the military- 
regulated fish market to catch enough 



fish using normal methods to make 
ends meet. 

These quick-profit methods do little 
to provide for the long-term health of 
the island’s fishing industry. Dynamite 
kills the young fish which would have 
given birth to next year's catch as well 
as the old and ready-to-eat fish. Cya- 
nide, too, is an indiscriminate killer. 
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Gorbachev is the bright, new boy on the bloc 


1 111 he diplomats and the ana- 

fH lysts, the government lead- 
| p|g ers and the university dons, 

| IgH the spys and the satraps of 
the Western world are 
i HI gradually getting used to the I 
idea that Mikhail Gorbachev is not on- 
ly a refreshing new man on the Soviet 
block, but also one to be taken at his 
word. 

His word is that he wants reform- 
political, economic and social. And the 
newly emerging conventional consensus 
i is that he means to accomplish it. 

“I would implicitly accept his word,” 
Britain’s ever vigilant Margaret That- 
cher was quoted as saying after her re- 
cent two-step with Gorbachev in 
Moscow. 

The people are not as sure as the 
potentates, however. Judging from a 
series of random remarks from folks en- 
countered during visits to Western 
Europe and Southeast Asia last month, 
public scepticism runs deep. 

A well-traveled French housewife in 
Paris who has lived with her executive 


BY CROCKER SNOW, JR. 


husband in Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, 
Sao Paulo and New York, asks archly 
about the general-secretary, “You’re a I 
journalist, what do you think?’’ She 
answers her own question immediate- 
ly. “You know I think he’s very smart 
and very clever. Even sort of appeal- 
ing. But 1 don't trust him at all. 1 think 
he may be even more dangerous than 
the other Russian leaders, and I’m 
afraid the West is letting its guard 
down.” 

An Austrian pianist en route to Thiwan 
and China for a series of Tbhaikovsky 
concerts was on the endless Frankfurt 
to Bangkok flight. She echoes the same 
thought. 

“That Gorbachev is too smart and 
too clever,” she volunteers. “I'm very 
worried that lie's charming the West to 
sleep. He may want change, but the 
Russians will never change. I should 
know.” 

Why is that? Wfell, it turns out, our 
"Austrian” pianist is really Bulgarian. 
She studied, traveled widely and per- 
formed in many parts of the Soviet 


Union before fleeing her native Sophia 
a decade ago. 

“The Communist leaders are used to 
having things their way,” she says. ‘ And 
the Russian workers are used to not 
working. They know the lesson that be- 
ing aggressive or doing something new 
is risky. He can’t change this. Either 
he will foil, or he will change. And either 
way you have to be very wary and 
watchful." 

A third unsolicited opinion comes 
from a young, white South African 
medical student encountered in Hong 
Kong during his first visit to Asia. His 
words came almost out of nowhere, an 
abrupt departure in an otherwise in- 
tense conversation about apartheid. 

1 ‘You know, I get the impression that 
Americans and Europeans are 
fascinated with Gorbachev.” he said. 
“It’s true? Vfell, we in South Africa, the 
conservative Afrikaaners or pro- 
gressives like my family, are fearful of 
him. We don’t like him and don’t trust 
him. Of course we're not very well in- 
formed on world affairs just now in 
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No optimist, pessimist 
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By David Mizrahi 


in New York, USA 






LIKE ATLAS, Javier Perez de Cuellar 
carries the whole world on his 
shoulders. As secretary-general of the 
^ a ^ ons .’ he attempts to maintain 
stability, security and peace among the 
pted Nations' 159 member states. His 
events .range from the superpowers, 
e United States and the Soviet Union, 

w *5® P°° r » such as Taiwan and the 
Maldives. 

De Cellar, bom in Lima, Peru, 67 
vj? 3 a 8o, is a trained lawyer. As a 
“Wroat, he has been posted to France, 
united Kingdom, Bolivia, Brazil, the 
Union, Poland, and the UN. 
fle was, in feet, a member of the 
delegation to the United Na- 
2 General Assembly at its very first 
^sion in 1946 and has watched the UN 
dkr« l 51 funding members to a 
prop of 159 nations ail de- 
• that their voices be heard. 
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' on Secretary-General Javier Perei de Cudller 

proffers a diplomatic hand to Islamic Conference head Habib Chatty. 


South Africa, but that's our feeling. Are 
we wrong?” 

And finally in Jakarta, two days before 
Indonesia's first national election in five 
years, a prominent local banker, wants 
suddenly to talk about General-Secre- 
tary Gorbachev. 

' ‘You journalists are very sensitive to 
him,” he says. “That's as it should be, 
I suppose. He’s a fresh fece. But I 
wonder. Is it really so significant that 
his wife Raisa has a touch of style? Is 
it really important that he won't have 
the birthmark on his forehead rubbed 
out in official photographs? Or is he 
merely the Soviet Union's answer to 
Ronald Reagan, more meaningful for his 
style and substance?” 

And so it goes outside the corridors 
of power and the journals of learned opi- 
nion. Mikhail Gorbachev, it seems, has 
truly captured the attention and im- 
aginations of peoples around the world. 
But latent scepticism about Soviet ways 
and Russian means suggests that he 
hasn't yet captured their hopes— or 
their confidence.* 


During a recent interview, the sec- 
retary-general confided that he faced 
daily frustrations. 

Yes, he would like a more peaceful 
world, he said. In fact, he has proposed 
that the Security Council’s five perma- 
nent members (the United States, the 
Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of 


China, the United Kingdom and France) 
1 'should consider at some stage an em- 
bargo on arms" to various warring fac- 
tions in developing countries. 

The nations that are selling arms are 
' ‘constantly tempting developing coun- 
tries with sophisticated arms' ’ he said. 
“(The developing countries) do not 


need these weapons. The developing 
countries should not exceed what is 
reasonable for their security. 

‘ ‘I did not expect to get an immediate, 
positive reaction from the five powers. 
But I think that they have to think about 
it, and that is one element that has 
helped to prolong the Iran-lraq war.” 
Asked about ending the six-and-a- 
half-year-old war, de Cudllar said, ‘ ‘I can 
tell you, things are moving— of course, 
rather at a alow pace because it is a 
complicated problem— but now the 
situation is a little bit quiet. Sometimes 
people act when they are under 
pressure, when there is drama around. 
But I hope this is not the case.” 

The most important thing he feels, is 
that the 4 'five members (of the Securi- 
ty Council) agree on some policy which 
will bring about an overall solution.” 
The war is a frustration, as is Leba- 
non's 12 years of civil war. De Cudllar 
asserted that the United Nations did not 
intervene for two reasons: 

‘ 'Fust of all, we have to be asked by 
the government of Lebanon, and se- 
cond, we would need the support of the 
Security Council. At any rate, in the 
philosophy of the United Nations, the 
Lebanese crisis is an internal one.” 
Asked if he was optimistic, he 
answered, “Well, I am hopeful. Since 
I am secretary-general I have dis- 
covered that the words 'optimist' and 
’pessimist' should not be part of my 
vocabulary.” ♦ 
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I By Ahmad Shaker 

A team of Jordanian 
perts at the Jordan 
lley Authority Is head- 
j to Damascus shortly 
hold talks regarding 
9 establishment of Al 
jqarln Dam In the Nor- 
ern part of the Klng- 
m. 

i The government has 
elded to establish an 
ivironment and pollut- 
n-testlng laboratory 
med at processing 
jste water and conduct- 
g studies on various air 
fluting sources. The la- 
vatory will belong to the 
)yal Scientific Society. 

• A JD 250,000 solar 
iperlmental station us- 
g solar cells Is to be ea- 
bllshed for pumping 
Bter from deep wells. 

e Studies are underway 
i the establishment of 
i artificial lake at Am- 
en National Park on 
ueen Alia Airport road, a 
Idge to link both sides 
1 the park, and other fa- 
llties Including a recrea- 
an section for an es- 
mated cost of JD 4 mlll- 
n. 

• Dr Hi8ham Al Khateeb, 
the minister of energy 
nd mineral resources, 
tcslved an Invitation to 
sit Romania to hold 
ilks regarding co- opera- 
on In crude and shale oil 
xploratlon. 

• The government is 
urrently contacting 
lorth Yemen, Sudan, Al- 
ters, Somalia and DJl- 
outl for the possibility of i 
avlng nearly 30,000 Job 1 
acancleB for Jordanian , 
inlvsrslty graduates and 
killed workers. The . 
/ages of those workers 
/111 be subsidized by a 
pedal fund that will be 
*8tabll8hed In the near fu- 
ure. 

• Studies are underway 
ri the levying of univ- 
maty fees on foreign and 
ocal companies by 1 per 
25* total profits, and 
J ot " 8t Profts. This step 
la aimed at Increasing the 

unL°r f iS d the Jord anlan 
universities receive. 

ih! J? ^ rder *° Increase 
fte 'ew iwm, on cU | zem9 

Possessing television 

wSv mf t 8p6nd9n ' ele °- 
s&T 9lns are ,0 be ln - 

8uhm.l n 8V9,ir apaftment. 
fc tr « will all be re- 

one! Sf . ln Papendent 
aoMr?™ th . 9t ® V9r y single 

>*ss.aLS&r' 

ftSswwjs 

Pare? SVJ 986 com ' 

1985, Talks*? m,l,,on ln 
held in r, I! a f e ourrently 

a Jordan?i iart8 J b »tween 
headed K delegation 
P | andS fl by a l h H n l ,n,8ter °* 

official?*,.?? 1 * R °man|an 
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Jordan boasts array of tourist attractions 


Continued from page 1 1 

Jerusalem via Amman. " 

Atallah considers (his both good 
and bad. It is good because Jor- 
dan benefits from tourism even 
though it is transit; it is bad be- 
cause they are not staying long 
enough. 

International Traders, the lead- 
ing domestic tour operator, is pro- 
moting Jordan as a destination for 
incentive tours, conferences and 
conventions, the London Financial 
Times reported. In addition, Italian 


and other tour operators are step- 
ping up promotions of the King- 
dom. Alallah said agents have 
been successful in promoting trips 
to the West Bank via Jordan and 
have been stressing longer stays 
in Jordan. The Kingdom, he said, 
can help by offering more in both 
facilities and sites. 

Jordan's other tourist attrac- 
tions favourably complement the 
Biblical sites on the West Bank. 
The entire country an open-air 
museum, Jordan also boasts such 
sites 89 Pella, a member city of 
the Decapolis, Umm Quis, the an- 
cient Greco-Roman city of Gadara 


where Jesus Is believed to have 
exorcised demons, and many 
other sites. Jordan has a number 
of antiquities spanning every ma- 
jor period of human civilization, in- 
cluding stone age villages, biblical 
walled towns and archeological re- 
mains from both the Bronze and 
Iron ages, Greco-Roman for- 
tresses and towns, Nabatean tem- 
ples and cities, Byzantine chur- 
ches mosaics and villages, Islamic 
palaces, baths and fortresses, 
Crusader forts and Ottoman forts 
and villages - 

Jordan also offers unusual at- 
tractions including bird-watching 


economy 

at the Azraq oasis, mineral springs 
including the one made famous by 
King Herod and snorkling and 
scuba- diving at Aqaba. 

Tourism is vital to the Jordanian 
economy. In 1985, it accounted for 
13.4 per cent of Gross National 
Product; in 1986, It dropped to 
11.8 per cent. However, indica- 
tions are that 19B7 will see a re- 
covery. Tourism consequently ex- 
ceeds the contribution of agricul- 
ture and many of ihe areas oi the 
economy. 

Jordan's tourist industry offers 
two kinds of employment, direct in 
ite various subsectors and indirect 
through the economic multiplier 
effect. 
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Discover North America 
with British Airways. 
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British Airways flies to 17 North American 
cities direct from Heathrow. 

With four flights a week from Amman to 
London we offer you the benefit of through 

Simply check-in at Queen Alia Airport and 
receive your boarding cards and seat numbers 

for your entire journey. 

This together with same terminal transrer 


and our unique Oasis lounge for transit 
1 .issengers, makes British Airways your best 
connection to North America. 

You can also take advantage of our offer 
of a Free London Stopover. 

For more details contact British Airways 
(Bakar Travel) Intercontinental Hotel, 
Amman, PO Box 35169 - Tel. 641430 or your 
local travel agent. 


British airways 

The worlds favourite airline 
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GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 24 June 1687 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.700 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.250 per gramme 
24' ct.. JD 5. 100 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,880.000 

Ounce JD 158.500 

Gold Sterling.... JD 35.000 


(Central Bank) 
Rashedl Pound. 


Hashed) Pound.... JD 30.750 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Dollar lower, 
gold stronger 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar opened lower In quiet trad- 
ing on European markets Wednesday after gains of recent 
days were terminated by profit-taking end rumours of Inter- 
vention by Centrel banks. Meanwhile, gold was streng- 
thened. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's business 
day begins, the dollar fell 0.65 yen to a closing 145.95 yen 
after climbing to an 1 1-week high. Later, In London, It was 
quoted at 144.65 yen. 

The dollar came off Its recent hlghB Tuesday night as 
dealers cashed In on its gains anticipating a technical fall. 
The currency also was weakened by reports, still not con- 
firmed, that the US federal reserve and other central banks 
sold dollars Tuesday. 

Other dollar rates at mld-mornlng, compared with late 
Tuesday: 

1 .8245 West German Marks, down from 1 ,8370 
1.5125 Swiss Francs, down from 1.5260 
6.0950 Frenoh Francs, down from 6.1335 
2.0633 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.0670 
1,320.60 Italian Lire, down from 1,324.60 
1.3340 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3342 

In London, the British pound rose and was quoted at 
81.6145, compared with 1.6685 Tuesday. 

Gold opened In London at a bid price of $441.00 a troy 
ounce, compared with late Tuesday's 441.50. At mld- 
mornlng Wednesday, the city’s five major bullion dealers 
fixed a recommended price of $443.00. 


THE OFFERS OF NATURE 

^..MEDEX 

Yugoslavia 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.342 

.344 

Sterling pound 

.545 

.555 

German mark 

.185 

.187 

French franc 

.065 

.0565 

Swiss franc 

.218 

.224 

Dutch guilder 

.164 

.167 ■ 

Italian lire (1000) 

.2526 

.260 

Swedish kroner 

.052 

.054 

Saudi riyal 

.0911 

.0917 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.210 

1.215 

UAE dirham 

.0931 

.0935 

Egyptian pound 

.160 

.165 

Syrian lira 

.0103 

.0105 

Iraqi dinar 

.240 

.247 

Omani riyal 

.886 

.8925 

Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 






A vartety of l!igti quality 1' two 

products in combination with natural honey, 
Polled Royal Jelly made by; “MEDEX” now. 
available in all pharmacies. 

In Jabal AI Hussein, Tel: 625216 and 
Piccadilly Supermarket - Shmelsanl. Tel: 
666226 
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Algeria spends 
for roads 

WASHINGTON — Algeria will 
use a World Bank loan of 
$120 million to rehabilitate 
roads and Improve the effi- 
ciency of road maintenance 
and transport operations. 
Another $94 million Bank 
loan will help finance Im- 

f irovements on irrigation sys- 
ems In the Chellff river ba- 
sin. 

The first project will help 
finance pavement streng- 
thening on about 400 ki- 
lometres of primary roads, 
and a two-year pilot pro- 
gramme of road mainte- 
nance in which competitive 
bidding for contracts will be 
introduced. 

The project is expected to 
reduce road-user costs and 
prolong the life of paved 
roads. The government will 
provide additional financing 
for the $267 million project. 

The second project ad- j 
dressed the problem of low ! 
agricultural productivity by 
upgrading Irrigation systems 
In the Chellff river basin. The 
basin Is the largest In the 
country and has the moat 
potential for irrigation deve- 
lopment. 

The project has three ob- 
jectives. At the local level, It 
seeks to safeguard and Im- 
prove farmers' Incomes and 
to provide basic farming In- 
frastructure. At the sector 
level, new institutional arran- 
gements will be developed 
and implemented to ensure 
adequate water man- 

agement, operation and 
maintenance of the river ba- 
sin. 

At the national level, It will 
develop the Irrigation poten- 

5? J n !£ e c ° untr y expen- 
ding the large Irrigation 
areas. • 


SHAKHSHIR 
Rent A Car 

MERCEDES 

MODEL 

84 

1 Short and, long terms 
. 2 . Full insurance 
3. Automatic and Air-con- . 
dilion cars. . 

: _ 4. : Ajways new : oars with j. 
. good services 

Middle Ea*t Hotel 
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Shares dwindle 
dominates dealings 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

SHARE PRICES have remarkably dwindled. Meanwhile, a mab 
deal involving the shares of The Jordan Finance House was 
made, allowing the banking sector to dominate almost one third 
of the overall dealings. Demand for major industrial companies' 
shares started to plummet. 

1,825,000 shares were handled at the market value of JO 
2,525,000 divided among 2150 contracts, a decrease of 11 per 
cent compared to last week. . 

• 

The daily handling average came to JD 505,000 with a devia- 
tion of 29.7 per cent or 5.9 per cent of total around this average, 
thus indicating stability at the market. 

The share of 68 companies were handled from which 18 com- 
panies gained including: 


1- Jordan Phosphate 
Mines Co 

2- Jordan Finance House 


33 companies lost including: 

1- Al Inma For Investments 
and Finnacial Facilities 

2- International Chemical 
Industries 

3- The Mineral Himmah 

4- Amman-Cairo Bank 

5- Textiles Factories 


closing at JD 2,100 up 
from JD 1.920 

closing at JD .950 up 
from JD .900 


closing al JD .750 
down from JD 1 .000 

closing at JD .850 
down from JD .930 

closing at JD .800 
down from JD 1.000 

closing at JD 19-600 
down from JD 22.300 

closing at JD .850 
down from JD .920 


17 Companies had no change in their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 57.000 shares 
were handled at a market value oi JD 19,000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tor according to the following purcontnuos: 


Sectors 

Market 

Last week'i 


share 

share 

Bank 

35.3% 

23.4% 

Industry 

59.4% 

70.5% 

Services 

.5% 

.0% 

Insurance 

4.8% 

5.3% 


Prominent firms whose shares wore traded, by sector 

Banks (out of 21 traded) Share Share 

of sector of mark 0 ' 

1- Jordan Finance House 64. 22.6** 

industrials (out of 29 traded) 

1- Jordan Silvochemlcals Co. 21 9% i3 e * 

2- Arab Aluminium Industry 34 2' - 20.3^ 

3- Textiles Factories 9 2 '- 5 5% 

4- National Steel Industry 0 V* 5.4 '-a 

6- Intermediary 0.6 •- 3.9% 

Petrochemical Industries 

Services (out of 9 traded) 

1- Jordan Electricity Co. 37 9'-. 2 % 

Insurance (out of 10 traded) 

1- Jordan French 6 / L v 1 3.2- 

. Insurance Co. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 


: international 

Fading memories for a dwindling band 


Date 

Bank 

Insurance 

Services Induetrl 

16-8 

- .5% 

-.01% 

+ .7% 

+ .3% 

i>.;e 

+ .1% 

+ .4% 

+ 2.2% 

■» 1.1% 

20-e 

r 1.1% 

-1.3% 

-3.8% 

- 2 % 

V 21-8 

+ ;1% 

* .5% 

-.7% 

-.9% 

t 22-6 


-.3% 

+ .3% 

-1.3% 


By Simon Ingram 

Special to The Star 

ALGIERS — Every Friday lunch- 
time, a group of elderly Europeans 
gather in a large country house on 
Ihe outskirts of Algiers. Over tall 
glasses of anisette, followed by 
lunch and a game of cards, con- 
versation frequently gives way to 
reminiscence. Even more so these 
days, because memories are be- 


ing jogged by preparations under- 
way for celebrations marking the 
25th anniversary ofAlgerian in- 
dependence. 

For most Algerians, 5 July will 
be a day to remember the sacri- 
fices of the eight-year war of lib- 
eration against French colonial 
rule, a conflict which cost- an es- 
timated one million lives, and to 
look back on the undoubted 


achievements since the war 
ended. 

But for the last remaining Eu- 
ropean settlers in Algeria, the 
occasion will bring back decidedly 
mixed feelings. 

The va&t majority ol the pieds 
nolrs,' as they were known, fled 
back to Europe In 1962, fearful of 
the fate that would await them if 
they stayed on in newly-independ- 


Averafl® 

zero 

4.7% 

-1.8* 

-.4% 

-.9% 

-2-4% 
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President Botha with the late Samora Machel 


Building bridges to woo Africa 

As Western governments increasingly treat South Africa as a 
pariah, Pretoria is seeking closer diplomatic and trade links 
with its neighbours. Despite overt hostility from most African 
governments, South African officials claim they have had sur- 
prising -success behind the scenes. 


By Mervyn Rees 

Special to The Star 

PRETORIA — As Its former 
friends In the West become 
Increasingly antagonistic, 
South Africa Is turning more 
and more to black Africa for 
trade and future political 
support. Pretoria's overtures 
are proving surprisingly suc- 
cessful, officials claim, even 
though overt hostility from 
African governments has 
reached unprecedented 
levels. 

Behind the scenes, there Is 
claimed to be not only a dra- 
matic Increase In trade, but a 
growing acceptance of South 
tu ?, n an( * technology. 

The diplomatic campaign ap- 

Rfwifi to be a rev,va, « though 
in different form, of the 'out- 

E a J" .Policy In Africa 
au »u he< i b .)f tbe Government 
«» 8 * bul dropped 

2!" to win signifi- 

cant response. 

Wth the European Com- 
munity and the United States 
KP° aln fl sanctions, and re- 
fiJI 0f !ui W|tb Brltaln wearing 
® v ® r Jmnnar, Pretoria's dlplo- 
TA^and trade options have 
y«2r 0 d ?* d to the past few 
f® ars - reeoonse has been 
" exploit South Afrl- 

.ca s abHUy to meet Africa's 
for I funds and techn- 
« f° r development, 

goods *° 0d and conaumer 

i too long we have 
E d over the heads of our 
n neighbours to the 
!Ji bara °f Western nations In . 
to achieve solutions to 
Warns," said Director-. 
,? f Foreign Affairs 
IntiruS? H aorden In a recent 
™ v jaw with the 'Wash- 
saw /L v an Heerden 

i n « the dramatic" increase 
JJ.L?°iJth Africa's trade ties 
with Africa "has led ua to 


realize where our priorities 
lie. The emphasis of our di- 
plomatic effort Is now very 
much concentrated on 
Africa.” 

Foreign Minister Roelof 
"Plk” Botha outlined a simi- 
lar approach last October In 
Maseru when he signed the 
Lesotho Highlands water 
project treaty. He urged Afri- 
can states to Join with South 
Africa to “determine our own 
future” Instead of allowing 
the Americans, Europeans 
and Soviets to do It for them. 

In addition to Its substan- 
tial open trade with Zim- 
babwe, Zambia, Mozamb- 
ique and other so-called 
front-line states, South 
Africa Is reported to have se- 
cret dealings of one kind or 
another with at least 40 of 
the 51 black African coun- 
tries. To avoid embarrassing 
them and thereby jeopardiz- 
ing the links, Pretoria co- 
operates in keeping the deal- 
ings secret. As a result, the 
truth of the claims cannot be 
tested, either In terms of tr- 
ade or aid. 

According to Van Heerden, 
however, South Africa Is In- 
volved In more than 300 

S rejects, costing more then 
25 million, In about a dozen 
African countries. He said 
these Included three exper- 
imental cattle ranches In 
countries “far north of here" 
where a cattle breed suited 
to tropical Africa Is being 
developed. While Pretoria Is 
trying to build seoret bridges 
to Africa, Western coun- 
tries are pushing large 
amounts of aid into neigh- 
bouring states in an effort to 
reduce South Africa's In- 
fluence over them. 

The aid effort Ib aimed 
largely at reducing the front- 


line states' dependence on 
Pretoria. This Is a long-term 
programme, however; for the 
present South Africa's neigh- 
bours continue to rely 
heavily on the republic. 

According to Van Heerden, 
Pretoria's aid programme in 
Africa is helped by the fact 
that many African countries 
“have grown tired of people 
coming from rich Western 
nations, throwing money at 
them and then leaving. They 
are tired of being stroked. 
“Some of them have told us 
that what they like about us 
Is that we stay and work with 
them. We tell them we are 
Africans together and we 
must seek our own solutions, 
without relying on the out- 
side world, and they love 
that." 

South Africa '8 schemes, he 
said, were more like those of 
the Israelis and Taiwanese. 
“We know how, we teach 
and we stay until they know 
how to do It." Van Heerdan 
said Africa was "stumbling 
out of a post-colonial era 
with something of a Monday 
morning feeling" and most 
African leaders were pre- 
pared to listen to alterna- 
tives. 

"This Is where we come In. 

Whatever our faults, they 
regards us as the 'Big Apple' 
of Africa. Our markets lie 
close to their markets and 
we have more knowledge 
and expertise of African con- 
ditions and a batter under- 
standing of their problems 
than anyone else in the 
world." 


Mervyn Rees is managing editor 
of the Johannesburg based Byline 
Africa features services. 


ent Algeria. Today, no more than 
3.000 remain; the descendants of 
settler families from Spain, Italy 
and Malta as well as France. Most 
have retained the nationality of 
their ancestors, and the feeling is 
growing among them that the time 
has finally come to leave. 

Paul Ramage is one of the most 
prominent members of the. dwin- 
dling community. His family’s links 
with Algeria go back to 1840. 
when his great-grandfather ar- 
rived from France in the first wave 
of European settlement after the 
country's conquest by soldiers of 
Charles X. The Ramage family 
soon established themselves as 
prosperous landowners in the fer- 
tile coastal belt east of Algiers. 

They were not as well off as 
some of the grander 'pieds noirs', 
families like the Altairacs and Bor- 
geauds, who owned huge estates, 
factories and shipping lines, and 
came to wield immense economic 
and political influence under 
French colonial rule. But life for 
the Ramages, as for other middle- 
class European settlers, was non- 
etheless comfortable. “It beat Ca- 
lifornia any day." Ramage, now 
74, remembered with a smile. • 

However, the lifestyle kept them 
well apart from the far more num- 
erous — and much poorer — Mu- 
slim population. The Eu- 
ropeans were content to employ, 
native Algerians as labourers and ' 
domestic servants, but kept the 
political and economic power very 
much to themselves. Social and 
cultural contacts between the two 
communities were minimal. Ram- 
age and hie wife Isabelle studied 
Spanish and Latin at the local 
lycee', but still speak no Arabic 
even today. 

The gulf between the 'pieds 
nolrs' and the local population 
meant that the struggle for in- 
dependence, when It came, was 
particularly savage and uncompro- 
mising. When the war begn In 
1954, Ramage was a lawyer with 
a flourishing business. As the 
atrocities committed by both sides 
polarized political sympathies, he 
was one of the few voices calling 
for compromise. 

In the final stages, as General 
Charles de Gaulle prepared to re- 
linquish French control of Algeria, 
Ramage was one of 18 European 
deputies who joined a transitional 
assembly set up shortly before In- 
dependence. He and his family 
were the target of an assassina- 
tion attempt carried out, he says, 
by the Organization Armee Se- 
crete (OAS), which fought a last- 
ditch terrorist campaign to pres- 
erve French rule. 

That experience made him all 
the more determined to stay on in 
the country instead of joining the 


estimated one million other set- 
tlers who fled back to Europe in 
early 1962. 

His decision seemed vindicated 
by the terms of the Evian Accords 
signed by the French and Algerian 
leaders, which appeared to gua- 
rantee compensation to the ‘pieds 
noirs' for property confiscated 
from them. However, the accords 
remained for the most part a dead 
letter, and successive French gov- 
ernments have failed to resolve 
the problem of compensation. Ac- 
cording to the pieds noirs,' the 
few cases that have been settled 
over the years have provided the 
former European owners with far 
less than the value of the property 
they lost. 

Bitterness al the way the Paris 
government has treated them Is 
keenly felt in ‘pied noir' circles, to- 
day, people Ifke Ramage have 
more or less given up hope of ever 
getting back what they believe Is 
owed to them, most are In their 
70s and want to spend the re- 
mainder of their days with the chil- 
dren who left them years ago for 
new lives in France or elsewhere. 
Moreover, there are day-do-day 
problems of life in Algeria, where 
the fall in oil prices has led to an 
economic recession. 

Apart from shortages of many 
staple supplies such as coffee and 
cooking oil, Ramage and his. wife 
1 have to cope with life on the 
seventh floor of an apartment 
block In central Algiers which has 
been cut off from the water mains 
since last September. Ramage is 
spritely for his age, but even he 
finds heaving jerrycans of water 
up seven flights of Btairs when the 
elevator breaks down Is becoming 
too much. 

“The country is going to the 
dogs," he said. "There's nothing 
here for us now.'' According to 
Ramage, others of his generation 
now feel the same way. Figures 
released by the French consulate 
show a steady Increase in the 
number of residents with French 
nationality leaving Algeria for 
good. Their motives vary, but the 
majority say they want to be 
nearer thalr families and closer to 
better health care facilities In their 
old age. 


Simon Ingram is a Journalist and 
broadcaster based In Tunisia 
who covers North African Issues 
for the international media. 
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{ Tension diffused 

IlelnTsKh Emfrate'seTm^t^ 1 ' Sta ' 6S J 0 Power strug- 
which threatened stability not only In the t?™' S e ? 0t h ,l l t0rmInatin 9 IB© crisis 
Ited Arab Emirates of whiih Sharjahls a membe? S ° ln the who,e Un " 

Gi^Meaders*is a ^ pr " a " d *•» 

statesmanship and awareness oftte neld to qhn.SS tf8 h ® d0t9r ™natlon, 
when Pan-Arab Interests are at stake shoulder ones responsibility 

was 'a^ < e5iSn£l3^roo?i^3aSB e |ncidoi?thS* a ooSri2d a? br ? ther Sheikh Sultan 

region needed stability and unity to cooew th mi! 4 ? ! me when the Gulf 
Ihe continuation of the Iran-lraq waMran^ ari8lnQ from 

Hormuz waterway and superpower inte%enbon h Jh W ln8t sh,ppln 9 in the 
Joup would have shuttered unity and b88n SUCC8ssful > the 

egion. y ana set a very dangerous precedence in the 

paders to^nte^ . what Prompted the Gulf 

tespite that, further effortsarl stirneeded t 0 nr«li° * COntaln thecrlsis - But 
amily feud which had triggered the powlr stmnnE * 8 racurr0 nce of the 
or. it js still uncertain if the coup leader h a l «??L rt ^^ en the two Others, 
ave him the post of the Crown Prince but with wSl!? the com Promise which I 
ouid erupt again unless ?? w ?!V he crisis thus 

ther Gulf leaders to ensure that stable eSSSSil®? bj L the UAE President and I 
nal reconciliation is achieved ° 8 condltl0ns wouId Prevail so that full and I 

They are y ^\ ,ha, h Whate ™ r *■»«. 

irritory, no matter how small, must be 'treat of?« m,s J ak f f ? because any Arab I 
“ V. Arab generabonsstroyfe^or* andtfferad 

Negative forces 

ily^o*have ^more^olS Minister Rashid Karami I 

'Sassfnation bid; neither ia It a Hare lid bTiha »!L!! 8 ! ap ‘ , T h|s time, It Is not an I 

.ongsom e negative forces to A* fiStt 

ting o °tha past 6 ^ 

and their roie in Labs- i 

53S stand XSl We Z'Zl'T y W ! 

> of the, Syrian forcas hae eventual f £ r ' 'L appears lha tough ahtj ' 
aaed. twoof the victims We call nn h= P o d , dl ' ,ldends - The kidnaoners habi I ' 

,di3s»- SRMffliSSSS =2 1 
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Protection of Kuwaiti 
tankers — new pro-Iraqi t 

D.. r» . . 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 

Star Washington correspondent 

HinL HEADl ; IN u doesn ’ 1 make sense to or- 

StalwM&dlP f U « ! ha M s the way rhe Uniied 
aiates Middle East policy is just now. 

two tade y n!s: mal<e Se " Se by l00kinfl al «» 

F? n miL May, t an ,raqi jet ' a French-built 
r-1, made maximum use of its ranop fiuinn 

ana mSS\ 
SSKsss 

™ B th 'r^L 3 e 

Th| a y" h ev r en m dted 0 ' ' h0 were reslln «' 

firing af ? h ° S' 

n«f *i ran °f ,s cona,d 0 rable so that {ho 
appears °a U blfo ! nimedia ‘ ely via| PI». but 

mXTtZffs * “Snsjas 


They say Iranian jets and shore bal 
and power boats will surely hit 
American-protected ships. Then whal 

?«?i riC ?, n ?u' vil1 bit bnck at the attackin 
craft, at the attacking ships and al 
bases. 

Maybe more. 

Before you knew it the United S 
nmjht be in effect at war with Iran. Bu 
war powers act requires that the pres 
consult Congress before taking a step 
could yet the United Stales Into war. A 
nistrntion spokesmen say this b the 
things should go bocause the United Sb 
a wlnle back, in the Iran-contra affair 
to befriend Iranians, but failed. The Ur 
States would like to compensate the A 
lor its oarlier provision of arms to Iran. 

But tlie critics say Congres9 will H; 
head off tins unto i [ ir iso. Never mind if il 
is Arab feelings. The argument is that 
Executive brunch has no right to thrust 
Unit mi Status in this way into danger ol 
volvemunt in war. While it seems liketyi 
Iho US will bnfluy the Kuwait tanks, thee 
ennui is tiy no moans certain. 

Comparison is iiiuvltable wilh the timr 
19G1 whim Britain was preparing lo geh 


ofogy from Iraai PmsWanTu . 01 «P- Uirnprinscm is iiiuvltable wilh in 

US mission headed huui A USS0,n ' And a 1901 whim Britain was preparing h 

admiral got obseaufnuQ |^ o Am0r l c 1 Qn Kinr- ol the Gulf militarily and had lorr 

dad. But It did not not S -»« 0a m0nt n Bn uh- clmed tin? indoporuionce of Kuwait 

view the pilot of tho f i rec,UBal lo ln,ejr - »n an appreciative 1 

hu. onnep- 1 . aailj , h .„ jn tlmo of nee 

»s5E- vera . f^o^tha before all thk hn nnan . . would of course turn lo Bri 
Smitai"!? 11 13 had aent mB asages firaMo Tfi Protection This riled the Baothist i 
nrnnnli Un S" 1 ,hsn to the United stmil Q nghdad Kuwait, so the Iraqi prom 
proposing that the Soviet Union hnfiar 3 8n,s ^n.was merely a part of the 
the hammor onrt 01 .Y n ‘On boflag with T f..u:.h hma. 


proposing that the Snuioii i . nlt8d States, 

the hammer and .ic^ ' ,?™ n ^ bo,la 9 wilh 
kera, and that the Unllld SWas befegsIx"' 


■ ui i. nuo mcfc.iy ri yui i 

of Basra in Ottoman Turkish time 
therefore really now part of Iraq. 


uenag six. * - 

Kuwaltis^fn iSIVWfy an a ttempt by the The British responded vigorous! 
Sn ttf 9 0 t a s K, ® u P Br -POwer P 7otec «« earner, marines. RAF, an 

may have also hnolf? ,aBker fle ®t of 22. It J hey actually landed in Kuwait ai 
the auoer nniwoff 0 a pro b8 to see whether or mon ths. Tlie Iraqis backed dov 
Joint effort to end thB°i U d enlis,ed in a ,bo ,ra ninns back down now? The 
the combatants 0 hlL k' raq war in which element in the Iranian campaign 
more and more on wL? 86 ! 1 conc entraling seem unlikely The Iranians are sai 
tanker- born oSf IlfeiinS? ‘rSllZP 0ach 0,her s acqu, . red a long range "Chinese i 
tacked by Iran ISf i °. f thfl 30 ships at- missi,e which they have not yet 
were on their wav »n 8 J a * 3 Se P , ®mber. 25 T 11 ^* C0v0r the Hormuz Straits, o 

At first y r ° m KuWaiL fy t0 fire ,r0m the b0rdW in, ° 

P o r0p0 n aa, .was What the Iranians say is that bo 


Ri.«oio« u ■ , ow men came word ih=. . oldiea m obviously moving 

barnifn a i! ad a Breed to thelr^lde h nf h° ^ os,ttd Erection it has decided I 
defonaMrt nd * Vy 0 f a in fact preparino tn fiJ 10 ' la s,and 'og Guff force of six si 
It dlrfr?! ? n r, ° 1 8 00 an a BreemenMn Ki^a f 6hlf ! specially equipped for 
Denartm ak f on9 for *he Defence anfe ' a S 0 nat air attack, and it has i 
the finKc. Qnd the president f n ri !! a J 8 r ®inforcG the Indian Ocean task ! 
six ^ ! 8 d i? tates ^uld love to befian^l U8ua,| y has one aircraft carrier t 
which 1 1 Kuwaiti tankers K?JS l U P a second - Brl|ain ,oa ' has decid 

cara^hnSSi^i ? re fers to deal^ih ^AtHS ' i * f 0rc P ,ls uaua] Qu,f force of a des 
cans. Immediately agreed. h Amark lw o frigates. 

partmenf Wher r fi W ? ara now - A Defence Da lt s nof that America has tali' 
Hown to Kuw«!f 8 r l8n of four his w, th the Iraqi regime, but that it 
calltla9 0 « o U ^ a i _. t0 work out such terhl ; 8 P O98ibl0 consequences of Iranfai 
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SSTto Kuwaiti 00 ° 7 ' I-' 8 has ** «^Mh. 

calitles aa^olL* 0 work 091 such techni p° 98i ble consequences of Irani 
ships. And an Aml , arran fl e ments on Ch |he* ln r 'f 11 ® war * Not on,y fTli 9 ht fhay 
ChesaMake Shte 00 . 0 COr Poration called 2 f J raq and it8 considerable pi 
to assume ownfilohi 00 nc - has undertaken ' but . Pro-Khomelnl fundamentalisl 
9 t^n^^|i%- P ra «uma^ r S ’ un ^ 1a mi 9ht try to take over . 

Gu " Sta,8s - 

war Is over. But unfnnTmJ? i n . L he Qu, f ,n 0ne of his first comments < 
does not end there t y '. !he story crisis. President Reagan said lnr 

1 „ . : f. question about the danger of 

, ®_ 3ena tors and ReDrosama*- V nit8d Blat68 into war: I do not 
qq\ #h« r I h8y 3ay this ,l ®°P W Possibly start ... but if lire 

08 the United States into the QuIf^ ° [fS ^ back ’ Tha4 JU5t aboul 3 
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Cautious d efence build-up 


By Russell Warren Howe 

Special to The Star 

TOKYO — Japan now has the third largest 
naval fleet in Aslan waters behind the So- 
viet Union and China, but remains cautious 
about Increasing defence expenditure be- 
cause of the population’s opposition to most 
things military. The emphasis on maritime 
defence Is understandable. Europe and Asia 
are really one continent, arbitrarily divided 
by European cartographers at the Urals and 
the Bosphorus, with the British Isles at one 
end and the Japanese islands at the other. 
Britain, with a million-tonne, 480- ship navy, 
comes third worldwide after the superpow- 
ers. Japan's fleet now stands at 165 ships 
of 255,000 tonnes — well short of China’s 
1,730 ships and 880,000 tonnes or the So- 
viet Union's 2.910 ships and 6,610,000 
tonnes. Of the latter, 840 ships are de- 
ployed in the Pacific, including some based 
in Vietnam. But the present (1986-90) per- 
iod of the 15-year Japanese defence 
build-up to 1995 will Bee 35 more ships ad- 
ded to its fleet. 

The main Soviet military expansion In 
recent years has been in the Pacific area, 
where Moscow now has 162 SS-20 
surface-to-surface missiles and 85 long- 
range Backfire bombers. It had none of 
either a decade ago. The Japanese Islands 
overlook all the Soviet Pacific fleet’s ac- 
cesses to the open ocean. Since the Naka- 
sone government agreed four years ago to 
be responsible for its own maritime defence 
up to 1,000 nautical miles from the coast, 
considerable Investment has gone Into mak- 
ing this a reality. 

As well as new ships, the present five- 
year plan will see the addition of 128 new 
combat aircraft, Including 66 of Japan's own 
MH-53E ahipborne anti-submarine helicop- 
ters. 

The Soviet Union, however, keeps 2,400 
combat aircraft In the region and 41 army 
divisions, compared with Japan’s 350 com- 
bat aircraft, rising to 478 by the end of the 
decade, and 12 divisions. Because of this 
imbalance and because Japan has re- 
nounced the possession, fabrication or sta- 
tioning of nuclear weapons on its soil. To- 
kyo remains dependent on the American 
umbrella. 

HeadHnes were made earlier this year 
when Japan broke a symbolic barrier by all- 
^T. 1 than one P 0r C8nt of Ha GNP 
LL 1 198 T defence budget. The fraction 

eTihio I? °’ 98 1 per cent to 1-04 Per cent. 
But this was not because of boosted expen- 






Mr Nakasone 

ditures — it was caused by a failure to 
reach projected GNP growth. 

Premier YaBuhiro Nakasone, an Imperial 
Navy lieutenant in World War II, would like 
to respond to Washington's urgings that Ja- 
pan consecrate more of its eco- 
nomy to defence. He has spoken of an 
“Increasingly harsh military situation" in the 
region, compared with stirrings of detente in 
Europe. But he faces formidable antipathy 
to militarism from the public. The constitu- 
tion adopted during the "MacArthur occupa- 
tion" espouses pacifism as a national ideal. 
Under article 9, the Japanese renounce 
war, preparations for war or the "right of 
belligerence." 

The constitution requires civilian control 
of the military. 

The heavy US presence — 26,000 Ma- 
rines, 2,400 soldiers, 7,400 shore-based 
naval personnel and 16,600 airmen — was 
originally intended in part to discourage Ja- 
panese rearmament. Although by far the 
largest American contingent Is on the ex- 
treme southern island of Okinawa, In the 
Ryukyu chain, the US forward air base at 
Mlsawn, within a few minutes' flying time of 
Russia's Sakhalin Island, is being expanded. 
Now the Nakasone government is looking 
toward eventual ■self-reliance and to the 
same arms-manufacturing Independence 
possessed by smaller powers such as 


France, West Germany and Britain. 

It Is something of an anomaly that a coun- 
try which once ruled millions of squere miles 

A9i9 could now be defeated in war by 
Norlh Korea, which has only one seventh of 
Japans population and one fifteenth of its 
per capita income. But restoring public 
Inlerest in the military is difficult. Japan's 
servicemen are all volunteers. There are no 
reserve officer training corps in the univ- 
ersities because the latter find the idea un- 
acceptable. 

The cutting edge of Japan's defence, 
apart from the navy, is four squadrons of 
F-158 and a squadron of E-2C Hawkeye ra- 
dar control planes. On land. 26 fixed radar 
sites and 200 batteries of Hawk surface-to- 
air missiles stand guard, and there has 
been a heavy stress on electronic warfare, 
Including intelligence-gathering. Japan 
makes Its own heavy battle tanks — about 
530 at last count, with 246 more due in the 
present five-year build-up — and Is deve- 
loping its own strike fighter. It already 
makes other combat and non-combat milit- 
ary aircraft. 

Japan has more than twice the population 
of either France, Weal Germany or Britain. 
Its GNP of over $2 trillion — partly artificial 
because of the current low value of the 
dollar — is three times WeBt Germany’s, 
four times France’s and nearly five times 
Britain's. Japanese per capita income 
(again, rather artificial at present) of 
$18,550 is surpassed In the West only by 
Sweden, Luxembourg and Switzerland. It is 
ahead of West Germany's and the United 
States. However, only about half of one per 
cent of its Industrial economy is accounted 
for by defence. 

Its ground forces of 156,000 hardly 
compare with China's three million, 
Russia's two million, India's 1.1 million, 
Vietnam's one million, the United States' 

780.000, North Korea's 750,000, South 
Korea's 520,000 or even Syria's 

270.000. These figures reflect the fact 
that the world's largest concentration of 
forces is In Asia (Including those of the 
Soviet Union. These figures reflect the 
fact that the world's largest concentra- 
tion of forces is modest compared with 
those of Taiwan (570 combat aircraft), 
North Korea and Israel (690 each) or In- 
dia (880). 


Russell Warren Howe is a Washington- 
based author and journalist who travels 
frequsntly In Asia. 


Who’ll succeed embattled Jayewardene? 


By Richard S. Ehrlich 

Special to The Star 

Jav^nrH? r When Pre9 ident Junius R 
22P2?V e anr ) ou «» d he might have to 
2J2*®?, Lankas 1989 presidential elec- 

caT^Snf 0 . of c,vl1 war - his maln P 011 * 1 ' 
be 4 uk !S ly thr8at ene d he would 

Spplnei^if k L e K d,nand Marcoa ln the Phl “ 
tic? h becomes "anti-democra- 

Pone h elffin r !T SI !!, Is threatening to post- 
dddohhK? °i ns J n be name of democracy, ’’ 
to^8uorvv+f ader * ? ,r,mavo Bandaranalke 
Party® pf** 0 ! her Sr j Lanka Freedom 
people wHirfllnh r0C e n t rally. “The day 
not faraway 3 Thin 8 8 !? d thelr P ati ence is 
overtake W tha T h0 J? wha * Befell Marcos will 
too" warnoH L ead S f8 of thi8 Government 
the woTs e lS andaranalk0 ' who Became 
10 6O ruilno If woman P^me minister In 

^^l&0 8 7 r ? and,henheld 

known {hr* e0 v/°' d "Mrs B” as she is 
not the onlvM ? 111 th ‘ 8 lsland countr Y — Is 
didate to tSS 1 a l a P°? B ! b,e can ' 


nitrate t 0 sunr^w a ! a P° SBlt)le can ' 
de ne, now S e ? d w he embattled Jayewar- 
hoid on^vS f"?, maintaf ning a tenuous 
®Went. powsr ' n BIb second term as pre- 

the presldenro' ul men have ar,8en within 
t* in 9 ckraaiu »!L?u n J 9 .? VBrnnien t an d are 
One fe 6 y ^ at ° hed by * be electora te. 

pJr^y Ministor ^ «mu y i backed Lionel Se- 
ieading the J' Lal ^th Athuiathmudali, who is 
rebels flafSin^L? 08 nsl 9 thnic Tamil Hindu 
east Sri UnSr. a se P ar ate state in north- 
ter RanaSlaho I he °‘hers are Prime Minls- 
Wealarn dinlnm P [ 8madasa, who is seen by 

.“S! 81 ? «» Public 


of parliament. 

Jayewardene, who became president In 
1978, is burdened by failure to end the eth- 
nic war which has left thousands dead dur- 
ing more than a decade of escalating 
bloodshed. He also has failed to stem rising 
inflation, unemployment and other economic 
problems caused partly by the war, partly 
by the Island's dependence on international 
markets. To add to his troubles, he has 
been powerless to prevent neighbouring In- 
dia breaching Sri Lankan air space to drop 
relief supplies to Tamil civilians In the nor- 
thern Jaffna peninsula. 

A former Supreme Court lawyer, Jaye- 
wardene went into politics In the 1940s to 
help free his country, then known as Cey- 
lon, from British colonial rule. 

As he rose to power, he held successively 
tha finance, defence and foriegn portfolios. 
In 1977, his Uniied National Party came to 
power with an overwhelming majority. Jaye- 
wardene, who became prime minister, 
changed the constitution In 1978 to become 
the country's first executive president. After 
amending the constitution to permit an early 
poll, he was re-elected in 1982 with 63 per 
cent of the popular vote and began his cur- 
rent Bix-year term on 4 February, 1983. 

The next election Is scheduled for 1089, 
but Jayewardene — who cannot be re- el- 
ected under Ihe present constitution — 
stunned the nation earlier this year by 
claiming polls might have to be cancelled 
and his rule extended by referendum be- 
cause the war might make free elections 
impossible. 

Athuiathmudali is widely seen as the next 
likely leader because he is regarded as un- 
tainted by corruption. He Is a powerful 
speaker and a clever moderate who Can 


also offer tough action to appease hawkish 
Sinhalese demanding a snow of military 
strength against the rebels. Asked if he has 
ambitions to succeed Jayewardene, 
Oxford-educated Athuiathmudali was 
recently quoted as saying, "I have no aspi- 
rations. I’d like to stay in politics. It depends 
on the constitution of the United National 
Party. But I'm not that old to be that much In 
a hurry." 

Western diplomats say Athuiathmudali 
has an intriguing ability to lead the military 
against the separatists yet simultaneously 
project a moderate Image. "He's gung-ho, 
opportunist and clever," said one observer. 
Said another, "He's one of the few senior 
leaders who identifies tha source of lha war 
as Ihe past 30 to 40 years of Inequality in 
language and education policies by Sin- 
halese against Tamils. "On the other hand, 
he is prepared to make statements to serve 
his own purpose like any politician. But 1 
think he has more of the longer-term inter- 
ests of the nation at heart. He's not as 
hard-line as some people feel.” . 

Prime Minister Premadasa, meanwhile, Is 
attracting attention for his weekly appea- 
rances in the government-controlled media 
giving away plotB of land, addressing 
crowds and travelling widely across the Is- 
land. "Premadasa has a million houses to 
give away," said one Western diplomat, 
referring to the premier's village housing 
scheme. "He's a terrific organizer and 
speaker, with a wide grass-roots following. 
Every day for him is a day at the hustings." 


Richard S. Ehrlich is a freelance Journal- 
ist who specializes In Aslan affairs. 
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Nigeria — 
constitutional 
talks 

1990 IS the year that Nigeria's ruling 
Military Council promised to return 
the country to a civilian government. 
That year may seem a long way off, 
but the present constitutional talks 
taking place In Abuja, the future capi- 
tal of Nigeria, proves the seriousness 
with which the military regime consid- 
ers the political development of their 
nation. 

The head of state. General Baban- 
glda Is reputed to be a ‘soldier's sol- 
dler", but In sitting down to review 
and discuss the recommendations 
presented by a committee formed to 
sample the views and Ideas of all Nig- 
erians on the type of constitu- 
tion they prefer, he Is indeed 
going to grapple with very 
sensitive and complex topics. 

If the president falterB or does not 
succeed In formulating a political po- 
licy to suit the aspirations of his 
countrymen, few will blame him. For 
It Is a task, which, since Nigeria's 
self-rule In I960, has challenged the 
wits of political experts. 

The whole Issue ta Involved entirely 
with the complex and diverse nature 
of this huge African nation with a po- 
pulation of over 100 million people. 

In the first place, Nigeria has a sen- 
sitive ethnic headache, which, despite 
the different tribal groupings, still .re- 
volves around the Hausa-Fulanl Mu- 
slim clique in the northern states, the 
Yoruba In the west and the Ibos In the 
eeet. Superficially, Nigerians often 
boast of national unity, but beneath 
the seemingly calm pell tl cel surface, 
i Interference and great mistrust 
' reigns. 

Nigerian political analysts often 
tend to dismiss this tribal Issue, but 
on numerous occaasions, the sharp 
differences have led to clashes with 
fatal consequences. A poignant ex- 
ample ts the seccesBlon bid by\a 
group of eastern army officers In an 
attempt break the domination of the 
Hauea-Fulanl rule. What resulted was 
an unnecessary three-year civil war. 

Of equal Importance In the consti- 
tutional Issue Is the question of creat- 
ing more states. Nigeria, like the US, 
practises a federal form of govern- 
ment: it started with three states: 
evolved Into 12 and later on became 
a nation of 19 states. Now, It Is aim- 
ing at 24 states. Theoretically, It 
sounds feasible to divide such a huge 
nation Into small states. But under a 
civilian administration, the cost of 
maintaining governors, state legisla- 
tive assemblies Is quite prohibitive. 

In their attempts at drawing a new 
constitution, President Babanglda 
and his colleagues face an uphill task. 
Absurdities like the one which occur- 
red In 1979 where a presidential can- 
didate sued ex-PresIdent Ha] Shehu 
Shagari for not winning In 13 of the 
19 states before being declared a 
president should be avoided. 

Being Africa's most populous 
nation, Nigeria certainly has a big role 
to play In continental affairs. With its 
huge economic potentialities and 
wealth, it could serve as a beacon to 
other African countries. However, an 
Important Ingredient to enable It 
achieve its alms is political tranquil- 
ity. 
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The case Of Arabistan (Khuzistan) Hostages in Lebanon:Whoholds who 

By Pascal B. Karmy hlo . Qn ramainQW nf)a , M • Hu Mounlr B. Abboud P ed for varying lengths of lime by V 

. w bistan remained under Muslim- .. sy wounir d. «umwuu forfint nrnnrw nnr\ nmonlio Bfiniflmin U/oir fi i n n.-.i .* 


middle east 
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By Pascal B. Karmy 

Special to The Sta. 

PEOPLE ARE Inclined to forget 
that the Persians (as the Iranians 
were previously called) hold a 
deep grudge against the Arabs 
since their defeat and the occupa- 

tion of Persia by the Arabs during 
the Muslim Arab conquest in the 
7th century AD. 

^..HJstory teHs us that the second 
Khafiph Omar Ibn Al Khattab ap- 
pofnted Sa ad Ibn Abi Waqqas as 
commander in chief and sent hfm 
at the head of forces to Iraq. 

Sa'ad with his ten thousand 
men attacked in May 637 AD the 
* Bustam, the administrator 
of the Persian empire, at Al Qadl- 
eiyya not far from Al Hira. Rustam 
was killed and the large Sasanid 
army routed in panic. 

The next objective for the Arab 
commander in chief was Ctesi- 
phon,the Persian capital known by 
the Arabs as Al Mada'ln. Sa'ad 

k th 5 T,grla R,ver and 

swiftly headed for the capital 
whfch he entered triumphantly In 

iuhfrh 3 d AD > 1,5 9arrison tosether 
with the Persian emperor deserted 



mm 




Arabistan called by the Persians 
5 8 n Khuzistan. was occupied In 640 

J , .^ raba occu P i ed Istakhr 
(Persepolia) the chief city of Per- 
sia and then the province of Khu- 
rassan In 650 AD. 

During the Arab rule. Arabistan 
remained a part of and subject to 
If 9 - Tp cut a long history short, 
me Ottoman empire expanded Its 

w? ,113 6 i 6 t0 ,he Arab countries 
Including Basra region. However 

Arabistan passed under the domi- 
ttlB Portugese up to 
1652, after which It became the 
bone of contention between Bri- 
tain and Holland. 

Geography of Arabistan 

„ Tbe Iraq-lran conflict is mainly 
°^ H A a rab,sta [ 1 - afong its history* 
Arfh 0 ]i OU91 ls an Arab territory, 
S ™ was J occuplet, 1 annexed 
and partitioned by many foreign 

K^ er V AraWstan ls abated In 
ihesouth-east of Iraq. In the north 

“** th0rQ ' S lhe Cha 'n Of 
?J2ES mountains. [ n the west 
Arabistan is next to the two Iraqi 

South C of 5 A«h? a . aral ? and Misaan - 
Gnif h Tho A ? b 3 an t ls the Arabian 

about mBdodS, °!n Ar8bi8(an is 

)h 1938 , Fran annexed to its sou- 
3 paft of Arabistan. 
The pryuJatlon count about 4 min- 
°n Inhabitants. They are Arab 
Nved ‘ ba re long bl- 
SX? J5ni™'? n L 0f ,8lam - ,n Arabic 

this region Ib known also by the 


Ayatollah Khomeini 

b name of al-Ahwaz and later the 
“ Persians cairad it Khuzistan. 

d However, under the Persian Sa- 
i fawid dynasty this region was 
il known by the name of Arabistan 
i referring to its Arab Inhabitants. 
r The most important towns of this 
1 region are Abadan. Al-Muhammar- 
ah, Al-Ahwaz, Dezfoul and Falla- 
hiya. 

i The author Donal Wilber says 
that “Arabistan Is a prolongation 
of the lower plains which are si- 
tuated in southern Iraq." The his- 
torian Arnold Wilson considers 
that Arabistan and all the territo- 
ries situated In the lower regions 
between the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers form one whole geographic 
unit which wa 8 under Arab domi- 
nation which extended even to 
Persia. All those regions are rich 
with oil which was coveted by the 
British, the Americans and the 
Persians. 

Short history of Arabistan 

Arabistan is an Arab region as it 
was and still Is Inhabited by Arab 
tribes centuries before Christ 
These tribes include Ban! Murra, 
Banl Al-A'm, Rabi'a. Kinana. Ka'b 
and Tay tribes. Those tribes form 
one human entity In many parts of 
the Arab homeland and can be 
found In Arabistan, Iraq. HIJaz & 
Najd (now Saudi Arabia). Yemen 
and Syria. The common features 
which characterize them are the 
Arabic language (although with dif- 
ferent dialects), geography, his- 
tory and Arab customs and tradi- 
tions. 

No empire could actually and ef- 
fectively Impose its control over 
those tribes whether those living 
in the Arab Peninsula itself or 
those on Its borders. The suc- 
cessive empires exercised noml- 
jraf rule over them. However Ara- 


bistan remained under Muslim- 
-Arab rule until the end of the Ab- 
baside Khaliphate when Baghdad 
fell to the onslaught of the barba- 
ric Moguls under Hulagu In 1258 
AD. 

The well-known French Orien- 
talist Maxime Rodinson confirms 
the supremacy of the Arab tribes 
In the region. He says that “Arab 
penetration Is very ancient. If cer- 
tainly started before the advent of 
Islam especially when the Arab 
tribes occupied a great part of 
Mesopotamia in the 6th century 
before Christ." 

With the fail of the Ottoman Em- 
pire after World War I and the 
partition of its empire by the Allies, 
Iran occupied Arabistan In 1925 
and Imposed a racist rule against 
the Arabs. Iran tried to persianise 
the territory and its Arab inhabi- 
tants but to no avail as they stuck 
to their Arablsm and Arab history 
despite the persecution of Persian 
rules. 

Shah Rida or Reza Pahlawi (fa- 
thsr- of the late Shah Mohammad 
Rida Pahlawi who was deposed in 
1979) not only occupied Arabistan 
but even In 1927 claimed Bahrain 
as part of the Iranian territory, it is 
sard that he wrote in his will to his 
son Mohammad Rida Pahlawi "I 
have liberated the eastern shore 
of the Gulf and you have to liber- 
ate the western shore". In effect 
the last Shah claimed Bahrain for 
Iran for sometime but then re- 
nounced that claim. However he 
occupied the three islands In the 
Gulf namely the Great Tomb, the 
bmall Tomb and Abu Moussa. 


names Instead of the original Ara- 
bic ones. 

5- Use of Arabic language In 
courts was prohibited, thus con- 
siderably impeding the access of 
Arab inhabitant to the courts. 

6- The teaching of Arabic was pro- 
hibited and private schools which 
teach this language were closed. 

7- Although the Persians form a 
small minority in Arabistan, yet 
they have monopolized the admi- 
nistrative posts and conlroled ser- 
vices. it was prohibiled for the 
Arabs to occupy public posts or 
any post in the army or in the pu- 
blic security. 

8- The Iranian government has 
promulgated a law whereby Arab 
tribes were divested of their lands 
which were put under the gov- 
ernor's authority. The Agrarian 
Reform Law passed subsequently, 
has considered the expropriation 
of the Arab land as legal, and this 
land was distributed among Per- 
sian farmers. 

9- Arabfc books in bookshops or in 
libraries were confiscated. 

By those and other arbitrary 
measures the Iranian rulers inten- 
ded to wipe out completely even 
the original name of this region 
Arabistan which was renamed by 
the Iranians as 'Khuzistan' as 
shown by an article written by the 
famous French Orientalisl Louis 
Massignon In 1908 


The claims of the Arabs In 
Arabistan 


Hostages in Lebanon 


Imperialistic rule of Arabis- 
tan by Iran 

After the occupation of Arabis- 
‘ an JV I r fn In 1925, the Iranians 
imposed the following measures: 

1 - Arabistan was named as the 
tenth province ol Iran, a military 

g™® rn ° r appointed nt the 
head of the administration, and 
existing Arab political, administra- 
tive and Judicial Institutions were 
suppressed. 

2- Many military bases and bar- 

tS S r? re , in3tn,led in Arabistan. 
This militarization shows that the 

taHhaf fhe 3 ?' 8 01 thB refli0 ” 

♦hlL ■ ! be lran,£m presence 
there is foreign to them, and thev 

not caased clamour for 
freedom and Independence. 

3- About 25,400 sq. km of Arabi- 
an was definitely attached to 
ran. Arab tribes were transferred 
to north Iran and replaced by Per- 
sians. 

A- Localities, towns, rivers and 
mountains were given Persian 


During the regime of the late 
Shah and after the Khomeini came 
to power, the Arab inhabitants of 
Arabistan struggled to obtain their 
rights. They participated in the re- 
volt against the Shah In 1979 and 

n . tr i butad t0 his fali They hoped 
tnat the Khomeini regime would be 
favourable to their domain Is but 
thoy wore utterly disappointed. 

Some of tliuii demands fall 
H" d ? r th p recognizod human 
r ghts such as the recognition oi 
their Arab idontlty. the granting of 
oertnin autonomy to them, tocog- 
mtion of tho Arab language as 

f®f' "JJ ,hy Paraian in Arabia- 

taii teaching of Arabic; in schools, 
opening of an Arab university in 
the region and the revision ot Hie 
aarnhan dis - 

Khomeini regime has replied by 


*' pPP'yng repressive and 

Ive measures. General R 
n suppressed the Arab IS? 

1- byn Wood bath killi^sS; 

>f 333 P e pP'e and arrestHr 

innts In effect the Khom£ E 
glme has followed j n tR? : 
|: E Shah regime In ZS%: 

h ‘ he , ,lbar ‘y and the rights Jf'-: 

Amb Inhabitants of Arabist" 

1 Th0 lrani fn ImperWHai 

chauvinism 

i The Khomeini regime doss-, 
r QhT ln lts iniperfalism from 

Shah regime. Iran wants to ber 
dominant power in the Gulf rec- 
and even in the Middle Ea?t'i 
' wants to expand at the expend 

Iraq and the Gulf Arab slate 1 
had previously occupied iheW 
and Abu Moussa islands andr- 
has ambitious designs over 8* 
rain which has a big number of V 
habitants of Persian origin. 

Khomeini himself refuses l: 
speak Arabic although the Hj f 
Qur an was revealed In (tie Aft- 
language. An example of p« 
chauvinism was when Dr Hurt 
Khazaal visited Khomeini to at- 
mit to him the demandB of Pi 
Arab Inhabitants of Arabisl* 
Khomeini refused to speak Art; 
during the meeting and Abu k - . 
Hasan Bani Sadr had to interpret . 

Notwithstanding the expa/aw- 
ist and imperialistic alms of te: 
and the unjust war which It wag^ . 
against Iraq which is defend^ 
not only its own country but 
Amb homeland as whole, it is t 
be regretted indeed that m 
Arab countries are helping fn 
and visits are being reris-a 
every now and then to Iran h 
Arab deleyn lions. This is (rtfs: 
an irony ol this Arab age sndtri 
which is one of tho worst « ; 
which Arab history has recorded • 

II is incumbent upon all Ard ’ 
status to come to the defence c* . 
!• ni I in ib wai against Iran. Frai 
hay nuvui flinched from assist^ 
tho Arabs nr its sister Arab statK 
in Hh’ii adversity or in war espe- 
cially timing tho 1973 war, wte' 
ity army joined the Egyptian ani 
Syrian mmius against Israel tolfr : - 
mate thn Arab land. 

Tho Writer is holder of Dlplwt 
In Philosophy and letters id ' 
LL.B. He was s lawyer In Patei- . 
tine and then acted as a W .. 
advisor In the United Natlonii" ; 
Beirut and in Vienna. 
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tyro Americans and pne French- 
man. 

Joseph Clclppio, 65 t deputy comp- 
J5.® American University 
19E§? Ia . * kk,na PP« d 12 September 

, Aus f ln Tra °y. 68. Amerl- 

! 0010^198^™®"’ kldnapped 21 
. Jean-LoulB Normandin, 34, French 
: television lighting technician 
kidnapped 8 March, 1986. Three 
other members of his TV crew 

BS-JS" 1 ';* 1 ®* aame i,ma 

hlSrJ? nf Md i' TS® Revolutionary , 

-iS!? 9 rMnl l aH ? n ha8 mode no 

• specific demands for captives' rel- 
ease, -. *■ 

The., Revolutionary, Oraanlza- 
‘jbb of , Socialist Muslims is be- 
[l . nked .with the Abu Nldal . 
Palestinian guerrilla organization 1 

• ^ raaponslbuity for the ex- • 
owtfpn, l n April 1986 of UnUfid 
Natfons ReHef and Works -An«n™ ' 

. Joumaliet Alec ' 


He was said to have hn«n 
hanged In retaliation for British 
eupporl of the American air attack 
cm Libya. His body ha8 

Cells 0 rt5rio 0,Uir ° ri S r y Comrnando 
Soufh Korea ° n0 Brl,0n and « 
John McCarthy, 30, of London a 
SK with the W°J Jiiwide 

^1r ft Apri| e ^8 a9en0y ' Wdnap - 

• Chae Do Sung, 43, a South 

.;& e % syo, " c,ai “ i « d3 i 

Three hostages from the ; Atifi 

devolution-' 

1 to^av^nnfifho a C aH ? in A P ril 1 986 
Itovs Tif Q L h Amer J Can 0ir raid on- 

*!ihg ' , bead ' 0 ,an 9 ua S 6 teach" ■ 


Two West German business 
representatives,. Rudolf cSK 

Schmidt, also are still 
captive. Both have been mlSBino 
since January this year and are 
believed held by the pro-Iran Shl- 
, 9rQ , u P Hezbollah (Party of 
h ° u} Which is demanding release 

aS HflmlH G ? rmany of Moha "»mad 
akMrt ir? 1 arrest0d at Frankfurt 
?L rp jrt In January while carrying 
concealed explosives. y 

The United States is seeki™ 

friii nn tk, h 0f HamadeI - to stand 

trial on charges of murder and air 

fwA y B r^ th S l? 8 . 6 h| J a °kfng of a 
TWA aircraft, during which a US 

navy diver was killed. 

Another missing Frenchman is 

S 0 Qi Ca p . hotbflrapher Roger Au- 

1 .v’ifl n.’>f 0zed two armed men 

13 J£|nuary as he left hta aoart 

ment |n West Beirut. P M 
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Jordan Restaurants 
Muwak Jabri 

you to try our delicious foods and 
a a , 80 ^ re ffeshments in the most famous 
and spacious restaurants in downtown. 

Our prices are very moderate. 

Welcome any time from 8. A.M. to 1 1 P-M- 

Prince Mohammad St 
Opppo8ite the general Post Office 
Tel 638333 

nui! C !k 0ur catorin 9 service department has 
over $0 years of experience In undertaking- 


By Mounlr B. Abboud 

Slar Lebanon Correspondent 

BEIRUT — Despite a five-month 
silence by Islamic fundamentalist 
kidnappers. Church of England en- 
voy Terry Waite is believed still 
alive in Lebanon, leading to 
renewed speculation in the British 
press he may be released aoon. 

Waite disappeared In Beirut last 
January 20 while on a mission to 
try to negotiate the release ol 
foreigners kidnapped earlier . Wa- 
ite, 47 and father of four children, 
is believed held by the pro-Iranian 
Islamic Jihad, but there has been 
no public word on his fate. 

Efforts to win his release have 
been made by both the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury's office at 
Lambeth Palace in London and the 
British Foreign Office. 

A spokesman for the Archbi- 
shop's office,, said "The common 
factors coming from reports in Le- 
banon lead us to believe that Terry 
Waite is still alive." 

Waite la one of well over 20 
foreigners either held captive by 
various factions In Lebanon or 
feared killed since 1985. They in- 
clude British, American, French 
and West German nationals. 

There has been recent specula- 
tion in Middle East and British 
newspapers that some hostages 
— Including Waite — have been 
taken to Iran, but the Tehran gov- 
ernment has denied this. 

In the past few years, at least 
75 foreigners have been kidnap- 


Egypt'8 adherence to Arab- 
lam 

Al Akhbar a dally paper from 
Egypt referred to Egypt's grant 
concern in safeguarding the Gulf 
region The paper said that Egypt 
win not remain neutral vis-n-vis 
any aggression against any Arab 
country. This stems from Egypt's 
adherence to Its Arablsm nnd its 
commitments toward the Arab 
world, said Al Akhbar. 

iJJ 10 P^r pointed out that the 
h£ 0 ^ a * b defenCB agreement 

fnr d L a i A / ab countria 3 to step in 

tor the defence of any part of the 
Arab world. The paper expressed 

atsnric r0 f 9re * * 0r tbe ne 9alive 

thi f 0 * 11 , 0 Arab ,eaders wb o 

StaaS.U't," re0inles aares - 

H t °P® successful UN con- 
tacts to end the Gulf War. 

L Ra n* ?? [y paper fr ° m Qa,ar 

UN P q D ha . he Con ‘acls made by 
mem& ,y . Council Permanent 

Cwar h 6s ,0 end the lran - 
w SnM b ® 8ucc ®SSful, and 

the laHurp nf h ? h ^° nse Puences of 
the a oirLli heir e,forts *° bring 
anend aC 9d Sensele S3 war to 

Arabs hZ er ^ a f serted ,ha ‘ the 
an <J effo?ta S vlm at * ■ se contac,s 

suits anri S h^ i yie,d P osi hve re- 
clouds 3 p ,n di3 Penaing the 
lhe Qu| d n B ® r whlch enshroud 
and end SI'k P Ver sl * 7 ears 
Muslim nl& belW06n the ‘wo 
The Paper Sr^ r .u 0 countries. 

of^e wS B , d , ha . t . the expan - 
da nger a|i s wS, r Wl ultimately en- 

w Scattan1n 8a . nd craate m ore 
tlons. n n in ‘ 0r national reta- 

^O-lsraell meeting critl- 
AlKh^,.: C,zed 
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Jclzad thl P S,i r i/ r0ri l Sharjah cri- 
hatween pLo'®?‘ if )9, ln Budapest 
of ' mod^S ?«' cla| s and a group 

l0 Wfirshb d hasftK th ° b 9 h ‘he PLO 
Va 1ou8^ msa!l ^ fu!l ri 8ht to use 
^ liS 0 n ^ 0 ' 9tr uQ9le towards 

^ li8 ingt rSLr ale8tine ' y 0t 
"WHIple pr incToSf 1 larest,ic ‘ ed ‘o 
and obligation?. 
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ped for varying lengths of time by 
different groups and organiza- 
tions. Of these, 39 were freod, 
four escaped, one was rescued 
and at least six were killed. 

Kidnapped CIA station chief 
William Buckley is now officially 
pronounced dead, and groups that 
claimed responsibility foi seizing 
Frenchman Michel Seurat and Bri- 
ton Alec Collett say they also are 
dead. 

The following is a current list of 
known kidnap victims, including 
those confirmed or feared killed in 
the past two years, the major kid- 
nap groups and their demands. 

In addition to Terry Waite, Isla- 
mic Jihad holds two Americans 
and four Frenchmen. The Ameri- 
cans are: 

Terry Anderson. 39, Middle East 
bureau chief of the Associated 
Press. Abducted 16 March, 1985. 
Thomas Sutherland. 54. Dean of 
Agriculture at the American Univ- 
ersity of Beirut (AUB). Seized 9 
June, 1985. 

The Frenchmen are: 

Marcel Carton, 62. French Em- 
bassy Attache. Also seized 22 
March . 1985. 

Jean-Paul Kauffmann, 43, journal- 
ist working with the French weekly 
L'Evenement du Jeudi. Abducted 
22 May. 1985. 

Michel Seurat, 38, researcher at 
the French Centre for Studies and 
Research of the Contemporary 
Middle East. Kidnapped 22 May, 
1985 and claimed by Islamic Jihad 
to have been killed 5 March, 1986 
in retaliation for France's deporta- 



TERRY WAITE 


Mon of two Iraqi Shi'lte activists. 
Seurat's body has not been found. 

Islamic Jihad also claimed, on 4 
October, 1985 it killed Buckley to 
avenge alleged complicity by the 
United States In an Israeli air raid 
on the Tunis headquarters of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 
It is widely believed In Western di- 
plomatic and intelligence circles, 
however, that Buckley died of Inju- 
ries received while his kidnappers 
were torturing him to extract infor- 
mation. Buckley, 58, was ab- 
ducted 16 March, 1984. His body 
has not been found. 

Of several kidnapped victims 
released by Islamic Jihad, three 
Americans were freed following 
mediation by Terry Waite, a former 
Grenadier Guardsman who joined 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's of- 
fice in 1980. They are: 


Benjamin Weir, 61, a Presbyterian 
minister who had worked in Leba- 
non since 1953. He was kidnap- 
ped 8 May 1984 and released 14 
September, 1985. 

Lawrence Jenco, an American Ho- 
man Catholic priest kidnapped a 
January, 1985 and freed 26 July 

1986. 

David Jacobsen, 54, director of 
the American University Hospital, 
who was seized 28 May, 1985 
and freed 2 November, 1986. 

Islamic Jihad demands the rel- 
ease of 1 7 convicted terrorists im- 
prisoned in Kuwait for bombing the 
American and French embassies 
in December 1983. 

Previously unknown. Islamic Ji- 
had for the Liberation of Palestine 
announced its “birth " 28 January, 

1987, by claiming responsibility lor 
the January 24 abduction of four 
Beirut University College teachers, 
three Americana and an Indian: 
Robert Polhlll, business studies 
professor. 

Alann Steen, chairman of the Jour- 
nalism department. 

Jesse Turner, professor in com- 
puter sciences. 

Mithileshwar Singh, chairman of 
the business studies department. 

Islamic Jihad for the Liberation 
of Palestine, believed made up 
largely of Palestinians, demands 
the release of 400 Lebanese and 
Palestinians held in Israel. 

The Revolutionary Justice Orga- 
nization is believed to be a largely 
Shi’ila group loyal to Iran. It holds 

Continued on page 18 
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Zaki — Ad Dustour 

The paper commented that the 
meeting hasn't actually achieved 
anything in favour of the Pales- 
tinian cause. It rather acquired a 
broad concern ol the world media 
and even overshadowed the 
world’s concern iri the occupied 
territories civil uprising. 

Tho paper concluded by calling 
on the Palestinian leadership to 
review this issue and work for 
more than jusl vanning a few Is- 
raelis to the PLO side. 
Demonstrations in Jer- 
usalem 

At Ittihad daily from Abu Dhabi 
saluted the Arab inhabitants de- 
monstration in Jerusalem on the 
occasion of the June 1967 war 
and said that any shape of resis- 
tance in Jerusalem acquires a 
special significance not only due 
to the city's hotyness and histori- 
cal importance, but also because 
it is the only part of Arab territo- 
ries officially joined to Israel and 
declared as an eternal capital of 
the Jewish state. 

The paper described the city's 
demonstration as a brave chall- 
enge and confrontation of the oc- 
cupying authorities, a commplete 
rejection of the occupation, and a 
strong adherence to the city's 
Arab and Islamic character. 

The paper concluded by assert- 
ing that Jerusalem will never yield 


1 ■ " •■■-ii— OPEC and low oil prices 

Al Wihdah paper from Abu Dhabi 

called on the member countries of 

vnrfi OPEC to diBplay further co- op- 

lUII erallon and adherence to the or- 

✓4SLJO ganizatlons’ decisions to counter 

any attempts to lower oil prices 
L and causa disorder in the market. 

pC The paper referred to statemen- 

raol p Jg-j/T i ts made by the general director of 

G^'' ‘he American Standard Oil Com- 
pany fn which he predicted that oil 
! prices will stabilize at $18 per' 

i barrpl until 1990. The paper 

I ^ concurred with this prediction and 

k demanded the OPEC member 

countries Ip do their utmost In or- 
der to control the quantity of oil 
produced and warned that an In- 
crease in production will certainly 
lower the prices and abort all at- 
tempts to rise then to $20 per 

!° ' barrel 'The Shariah crlsla 


M u s N m s 6 | o ' ext end t n e c 0 a a y A. Dustour lauded the e.lorts of 
*,1 and ^moorl raZr Than lust the Supreme Council of the United 

S? r “ rr sS “ MM 

speeches. the Gulf countries to "look at what 

Resolution to end tne Iran- j 8 | ia pp Q ning around them and 
Iraq war needed near their shores and to beware of 

Al Bayan from Dubai called for foreign endeavours to Interfere in 
combining all efforts exerted to me region". It also hoped that the 
end the Iran-lraq war and warned Gu || countries In the wake of this 


that the failure of the Security 
Council to forge a firm resolution 
on the war issue will entirely seal 
the door for any possible set- 
tlement in the future. 

The paper applauded the Gulf 
Co-operation Council's IGCC) ef- 
forts to put an end to the tragic 
war and welcomed the visit of the 
French defence minister to Qatar 
saying that the iran-lraq war will 
be on top ol the issues the minis- 


recent crisis, would now work at 
preventing Iran from continuing to 
destroy the area. 

Goulding's Middle East tour 
Al Sha’ab said that the tour of UN 
Under Secretary General for Poli- 
tical Affairs Marrack Gouldlng to 
the Middle East falls within the ef- 
forts of the United Nations to con- 
vene the proposed international 
peace conference in an attempt to 
solve the Arab-lsraell conflict 


UtJ uir Lup wi tnw 1— awivo ^ 

ter will discuss with Prince Khali- : w hj c h Israel’s intransigence has 
fah Bin Hamad of Qatar. brought to a deadlock. 

The oaoer added that France as The paper added that the inter- 
well as the member countries of national will is at a turning point 
the GCC realize that the contlnua- because if it analyzes the results 
ion of the seven-year-old war will of Mr Goulding s visit and other vi- 
certataly invite numerous develop- sits by UN officials. It will definitely 
ments and critically threaten Arab know that safeguarding world 
and international interests in the peace begins in the Middle Eas 
radon This situation, concluded To be abto to implement peace, it 

the paper, makes the finding of a Is essentia to a op JsraeN ag- 
bmdina resolution to end the war, gressions that are a constan 

Dinamg loswiut , . — „, t „ nro threat to peace proposals, not 

only in the region but alBo in the 
world, concluded Al Sha'ab. 


a need ot a paramount importance 
and opens the door9 wide for a 
constructive dialogue. 


Acting 
in unison 


F THE International confer- 
ees on Middle East peace 
aver convenes, its convening 
3f course must not be a goal 
n Itself but a means to reach 
a settlement which In the 
first place meets legitimate 
Arab and Palestinian de- 
mands; foremost of which is 
total Israeli withdrawal from 
the West Bank, the Gaza 
Strip and the Golan Heights. 

At such a conference, the 
Arab group will presumably 
be represented by Jordan, 
Syria, Egypt, the Palestinians 
and probably Lebanon. They 
will be confronted by an Is- 
raeli team whose primary ob- 
jective Is to Impede progress 
towards a comprehensive 
solution to the Arab-laraell 
conflict on the basis of UN 
resolutions. 

. With the expected strong 
backing from the American 
side; the Israelis will seek to 
turn the conference Into an 
Insignificant parley designed 
solely to lead to direct nego- 
tiations between Israel and 
each of the four or five Arab 
groups with the aim of con- 
cluding separate solutions 
that In the end may cause 
more damage to the Arab 
cause than the present dead- 
lock. 

The Israelis have repeatedly 
made it clear that this Is ex- 
actly what they want. The 
United StateBj with Its vacill- 
ation and Indecisiveness, has 
left no Illusion that It sup- 
ports the Israeli stance. 

Acting In concord, the Is- 
raelis and their American all- 
ies and render the confer- 
ence useless. This will signal 
the end to one of the biggest 
peace steps In the troubled 
history of the Middle East In 
an agonizing fiasco. 

To avoid such tragic con- 
clusion, whose rapurcu- 
slona would have far- 
reaching adverse effects on 
the future of the Middle East 
and world peace, the Arabs 
must make sure that they go 
to tho conference In com- 
plete unison and in full ac- 
cord on the need to speak 
with one voice on collective 
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. demands. The most danger- ' 
r : ous element will arise when 


tho Israelis and Americans 


succeed in splitting the Arab 


group Into Isolated teams 1 


, that can be eally dealt with : 

■ .Ilf. 

. each separately. 

v, .c- : 

With help from other per- 


manent UN Security Council r 
members, who support Arab 


demands, the International . 

conference, If It ever con- 

->!.r [ )•! 

. venes, could miraculously 


j work. 
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ACROSS 


1 Raise and iwisl the 
hinge (8). 

5 Food holder for horse, 
say in purple baching 

9 ^ QD j: upper class, errs 
terribly with policy 
makers (81. 

10 Look back without ele- 
ments of anger in a 
waterproof ( 0 ). 

12 A number of other 
varied authorities cause 
suspense (lij. 

15 Beast, he’s early (5). 

17 Bruise, first in border. 
(9) particIe 0nd article 

18 Melody to steal, causing 
turbulence (3-6). 

18 No friend to madman a 
bit lacking (5). 
zu Genuine home dress 
with American bonnet 
surrounding It <6-2-3). 
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24 liravv out point or law? 
lb). 

25 A number and a number 
-7 dciu hie*? (8). 

<i«vi»rii nienl. for exam- 


a 

mmmmmm 


amiiiiiii 


diiiiinl 


pip. in frost im. 

27 Dofeals nhmil poetry (8). 


* . u, 


— down 

1 Clue for the five-letter 
sohmons Is n tragedy 

2 Breeding germs, per- 
haps. in a nasly slain on 
a railway (10). 

a Bret was a beest (5). 

solutions (5-7). 

6 P<? lc: get hold of 

(5 4) hatf ° r stripoflawn 
7. 8 Slupid fellow gets av;- 
fdljy cold at election 
(4-4). 


Solution to Puzzle 


II First clue to hieroglyph- 
ics: pink badge sur- 
i, JL^nds university (7, 5). 
!■* Oxford University agnos- 


!i C .SW r £ d and 

Bffci-t others (IOj. 

14 1 ouch acquiring rubi- 
cundity at Holy Loch? 

18 Insane pride, for what- 

21 S V HiM eg0 L heismad < fi l- 
21 ivni!, e i e , about gunners 
9S%® col01 1 unusUfl! ly(3). 
22. 23 Tree heather for 
catching oysters? (8». 
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this weekend. Oomet on Sntur- 

o? 3 kw Pabruftr £ a > is staged at 
St Thomas Onurch Hnll, Mon- 
Road. N4. starting at to 
r,!”. Letphworth on Sunday 
also starts at 18 and has 
“Pnrato competitions for 
■JW* novicea and 
jiiniora. Courtesy of spon- 
jS?™ °? ,1Rda Assurance, 
there Is nearly £600 prize 
monoy^nd you can get detailB 
from Tim Thurston at Mfla 


North 

$ M 6 4 5 

O J 5 
A A Q 9 


♦ A 10 7 5 2 « 8 8 


C7 5 3 
0 0 2 
A K J 8 6 


! ’ ii 


White mates In three moves 


8Ve ,!} t8 we the best 
introduction If you want to 
ffltpwlence the thrills of big- 
time chess competition. 


W A K j to 4 
■ * O A K 9 4 

16 A 7 2 

South 

W Q 0 0 
O O 10 8 7 3 

A 10 fl 4 3 


Chess solution 


, , .. 


» muBuvua qe- 

renders wul an agile white 
a surprise twist 

ac tue end. 


' . . Ir .1 

1 H 


p* 108 ® i»ve 

tne choice of two congresses 


J fnot * Q—Q5? 

B-~K6; 2 Qxfi, p — o7) »_1 


East E ' W vulnerable 
, wnen opponents plav an 

SSSSfiSTr'^a.'s. !Y«tom. 


r »u*t or system 

6 ,s n 9 rm al to pass is 
strfiP’ w arda and Posi- 
(no 6 B H# Ids have 3Declal mean- 
Ey 3ap ms foolish to me to 
invent a series of unnatural 
“^Hpasures, What, after 
biiiriQWo 6 h er S'* 0111 oassing a 
“ h ^ nd J , Sometimes 
joii will db able to ore-^mni- 
against the player who has 
P*«ed.and thMs where ySS 
main advantage lies. 
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“i? AiBtraHan magazine, the 
American plavers and others 
forrM Pu avGnd,8h PMn often 
fS?k d a { h 1 h S. BC *«“ it ware. 


#- 


Lpok at thjs effort bylS 

Rosh g B'gess Mahm’d Ma^i 


Is $> 4* £ 

N P No Ni>. ° 
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Beat's pass showed- values, 
and Bosenberir tried to upset 
Hhe ship with his bid of 'Three . 
Clubs; West had to pass, as a 
double would have been for 
take-put - Hp neodn'ti.have’ 

■ worried! Foilr Clubs' doubled i 
Mst MO. wlfch hothlng on for I 
East-West. . . ; ■ . 
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ARIES — 21 March- 19 April 

A raise or promotion la on Iho horlznn .u „ 

family member you may have slighted. Flashes ^ bran *tfli 

you well In business and romanco. Stay h^ t l3 s S^ ^ 
or co leagues who live ot a distance. Real eslatl 
out of Ihe blue. Comparison shopping for malor ann^l!!^ ? conie ^ 
savings. Read various consumer guides. a PP''ances leads Io«i 


TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May 

•>' iff a v- y » ina 
SnUr 8 e e a i: hl forC«“n nlily - H °™ " ,e S ™ 


GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 


sssasg! 

Us SS® “"SasaaBsst 


CANCER — 21 June-22 July 


walk bU Hlnh° Q f r 8n „ er9y ,10| P 8 y° 11 torn out a terrific amount of work fti 

work winhor . L Wesk ' Uae y° ur t,me productively by tackling rouffna 
work. Higher-ups axpeci you lo cover for someone who is on wS? 


— 23 July -22 August 


ness Mrtner yon °?°[ kBr who mn V be ^klng for a new bvd- 

necessw J Romani tiJ 08 Promises In writing. Consult a lawyer rt 
accomm^iatl T tak ? 8 0,1 Infereallng turn. Adjust your horolteto 
“ wo?k2« T°I k r0U,ine ' A m lsunderslandln 0 exists wilho* 

H aff-uDs mhSLlM 'mmedmie steps to straighten things out 
nigner ups are Increasingly aware of your potential. 


VIRGO — 23 Auguet-22 September 

coNeaaue^ mIJS 1?2?2 ln 1 ‘° 0 pBt ProJoct. A former schoolmate 
with nartner srwi?Q 0d «. . bnckln 0 V 011 - T ° avoid any misunderslafti 
as mCch^ nn^Li y J hnfl oul ln wr,lifl 9- Sign contracts. Work ab 
more kirik^H b a P d ,V ou wMI Accomplish more. Your associates e 

Distant a f infra n 0058 p hnn . fo coni ° to grips with a problem lodi 
uisiant affairs prove very profitable. 


LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

disSin U anH ffiS “W wi,h P^cla already under way. Your sell 
ttons^ Sank Thf a ‘ Brmlnfl,lon , 8Qrv « you woll. Use your social oowik 
vour cnusfi T(fvn OI !l pnn y of ,n,,uentln l friends who can help advana 
minor Shnf«o T D«<,f dV0n r a ? of lh,a Blow-paced weok to catch up « 
Tuna nrnS.,n?; o P ,p ? ne lryln0 *° 061 in touch with Influential people 
June graduates receive several promising Job lends. Celebratol 


SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 

batar^toBTi^Tf^ 8 “ u [ d be overly demanding. Try to sort things n 
nnri inmmo n p° r w P rk today. A hobby or avocation could lead to as# 
with 5r LS2 nS n lt exp0 , r| s tor marketing advance. Ba exlra caret 
r>«r»n «i r ,JI]? ney- noJ tovasi In any venture without consulting e) 
Sea AhSSJ 91 aflr ® e / ,,0r ) , 8 and transactions should be avoided. Tel love 
ones about your Intentions. Their Input is Important. 


SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-21 December 

r m » y 001 809 ©ye-lo-eye with you now. Avoid tfispla 
fu? j Ar } flt l em Pt (0 sign contracts and documents is sums* 

voursBh^ e ho S H ? h S at up - Ba considerate. You have been push 1 ' 
and hrirL n h ? , ,a,8,y ■ slow down a bit and unwind. Go over accoen 

wavelength 00 8 rBC ° rd8 Up ,0 da,B ‘ Faml,y members are on the 8sn 


CAPRICORN — 22 December- 19 January 

appointments If your workload la too heavy. Productlvay 
'l members make extra demands on you. Tall them whal yow 
P80^e^^fn 8 «I^!rL b S y jJ^ I-^toa^Btond. Repay favours as soon as poss*^ 
vni? k b0hln d the scenes offer you good advice. Follow II anj 

Lfnra a b< i naT \ zal Lls len to those who are more experience 

Defore making a ma or decision. RnnunM n n ..ri«hM 


AQUARIUS — 20 January- 18 February 


tei5fno™?TSL b k ? 8 ^° rt aup P , y- A close friend could offer to glveyo^ 8 
(^ouo sXr^?n bu ?’ 8 hlflh0r tolerast rate than a bank would dwg 
nri JP nl R rov00 BPJoyable this week. A mail-order busing 

KJfaS \8L e iVT e ro,lt8 !han to toe recent past. A close Mend mag 
apeclaTnesda ^ worthwhl,B Pa y Sweater attenlon to a loved w** 


PISCES — 19 February -20 March 

lo^k k J 8 ?r 8rd 101,0100 business on a grand seals. Higher-ups ai 
a nVrHaSrJ? OV0r ! me - A flood friend Is happy to help you thi 
S L 6 ® 81 ,mfl / Unw,nd !hl8 W00k - Teamwork will brin 
^ arB Baaf0 r to approach. A good we 

'mance Is £j2^S« an J towyerB. Pursue your objectives with zeal 
mance Is more rewarding than. In the recent past. 


H>tat 


Telephone: 664153/4 667177 
Telex: 21392 MEDIA JO 




MUSEUMS 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


Folklore Museum: Jewelry and cos- 
tumes over tOO years ok). Also mosaics 
Irom Madaba and Jerash (4lh to 18th 
cenluriBB) The Roman Theatre. Ammon 
Opening hours: 60:00 am. - 6 pm. 
Year-round. Tel 65)760. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: Has 
an excellent collection ol the antiquities 
of Jordan Jebel Al Gel's (Cltsdel Hill). 
Opening hours: 9.00 a.m -6.00 p.m. (Fri- 
days and official hilldays 10.00 a m. to 
4.00 p.m.) Closed Tuesdays. 

Jordan National Gallery: Contains a 
collection ol paintings, ceramics, end 
sculptures by contemporary Islamic art- 
ists from most of the Muslim countries 
and a collection of paintings by 19th 
Century orientalist artists. Muntezah. 
Jabal Luwelbdeh. Opening hours: 10.00 
am - 1.30 p.m. and 3.00 p.m. - 6.00 
pm. Cosed Tuesdays. Tel 630128. 

Martyr's Memorial (Military Museum): 
Collection of military moniorabllla dating 
from the Arab Revolt of 1816. Sports 
City. Amman. Opening hours 6.00 
a m. -4.00 p m. Closed Saturdays. Tel. 
664240. 


CALENDAR 


Films 


CHURCHES 


The American Centre presents the feature film ‘The 
Graduate 1 starring Dustin Hoffman and Anne Ban- 
croft, and directed by Mike Nichols. On Thursday 
25 and Monday 29 June at 7 p.m. 

Exhibitions 

Jany Bourdals' art exhibition continues today, 
Thursday and tomorrow Friday 26 June at the Ar- 
chitectural Gallery in Riyadh Centre. 

The French Cultural Centre will hold an photo exhi- 
bition entitled ‘La Maison Damascene' starting 24 
June. 

The last exhibiting day for Huda Kasim and Hlyam 


Abathah'a Fine Aria Exhibition at the Royal Cultu- 
ral Centre. 

From 28 June to 3 July, ihe Royal Cultural Centre 
presents another Fine Arts Exhibition by Abdullah 
Mansour. 

Archaeology trip 

Note: Departure will be 2.00 pm from the Amra 
hotel and Ihe trip is expected to last around 2 
hours. 

The Tell Umeirl (rip ia now scheduled for 31 July. 


St. Joseph Church (Roman Catholic) 
Jabal Amman, Tel. 624680. 

Church of the Annunciation (Roman 
Cslholtc Jabal Luwelbdeh, Tel. 637440. 

Da Ia Sails Church (Roman Catholic ) 
Jabal Hussein, Tel. 661757. 

Tarraaanta Church (Roman Catholic). 
Jabal Luwelbdeh. mass In Italian langu- 
age. meat every Saturday at 5:30 p.m. 
Tel. 622366 

Church of the Annunciation (Greek 
Orthodox) AbdaU, Tel. 62354 1. 

Anglican Church (Church of the 
Redeemer) Jabal Amman, Tel. 625383 

Armenian Catholic Church Ashraffeh. 
Tel. 771331. 

Armenlna Orthodox Church Ashradeh. 
Tel. 776261. 

8t. Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
Ashradeh. Tel. 771751. 

Amman International Church Inter- 
denominational): meets at Southern 

SSSS, Scfwo1 In Shmelaani. Tel. 
677634. 

a MSc l J SMMS 


IDD CODES 

Dial 00 for IQD access lines 


Algeria 213 

Argentina 84 

Buenos Alraa 1 

Australia 61 

Denmark 

Copenhagen (Inner) 

Compenhagen (outer) 

Ecuador 

- 45 

2 

593 

Tunisia 

Tunis — 

Turkey 

Ankara _ 
Istanbul - 
UAE 

Adelaide — — - 8 

Brisbane 7 

Canberra Rf 

Quito 

Egypt 

2 

20 

Melbourne — a 

Perth . 9 

Sydney « 

Austria an 

Eire 
Dublin 
Cork . 

353 

21 

AJman 

Al Ain _ 
Dubai 


Vienna 

Bahrain 

Belgium . 

Antwerp 

Brussels 

Brazil 

Rlode Janeiro 

Brasilia — 

Bulgaria - 

8ofla 

Canada 


222 

973 

32 

3 

2 

55 

21 

61 

359 

inzrr 


Ottawa 813 

Chile 66 

Santiago 2 

Cflirua 357 

Nicosia 21 

Czechoslovakia ... 42 

Prague — 2 


DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS Airline Companies 


Algerian 641271/2 

642381/2 

jSSi! 67 ” 4«/7 

•action 8 Emba8By/ commercial 
Shr.Tnl ^— 874750 / 878852 

Belgian 

bSSS.^ 342 TBB/ M? 183 

Chilian srimS 

Cyprus Honorary ConaW will 

3£&=aTS2. 

German 641273/4 

German D.R 819361/2 

S==nssa 

3u=“i?aja 

&•■= ~.^ss 

i£.=dSS8 

Moroccan • ?41381 

Netherlanrir 841461/2 

Sp!nM epUbllC ° f Chlna 868139 

Polish ' 645161 

Qatar 6371B3 

Romanian 644331/2 

Saudi Arabian 663161 

South Koran? 814154 

Spanish " 660745/6 

Sudanese — 622140 

Swedish ~~~ |f«51/2 

Swiss - 669177/9 

Syrian 644416 

luntalaiT * 641076 

Turkish _ — - — - 874307/8 

[jrK fetom rBtM M«69 

Safte5=r-s«’ 

UNDP EEC 668191 

UNRWa“ r 666171/7 

Par Ebbi — - 669194/6 

0»loVSa?S 8,dB ' 

UNICEF ' : 671630 


Arab Air Cargo 674191/95 

Aeroflot 641510 

Air France 666055 /6B7825 

Air India 676868-9 

Air Lanka 655377/651799 

Alitalia 625203 

American Airline 669086 

Arab Wings 894484 

Austrian Airline 

637300/687028 

Balkan Airlines 665909 

British Airways 641430 

British Caledonian 

Arlways 682111 

Cathay Pacific 624363 

Chinese Airlines 

637380/667026 

Egypt Air 630011 

Emirates Airlines 

662141/678321 

Gull Air 653606/653613 

Hungarian Airlines 639295 

Iberia 637827/644036 

Iraqi Airways 628596/628596 

Japan Air Lines 630879 

K.L.M. 622175 

Korean Airlines — 676624/662238 

■ Kuwaiti AlrwayB 630144 

Libyan Arab Airlines 643831/2 

Lufthansa — — - 641305 

Malaysian Airline 

639675/ 653446 

M.EJL 636104 

Olympic 630126/638433 

PIA 625961 

Philippine Airlines 670165 

Polish AlrtlneB 625901 

Qantas 641430/655447 

Royal Jordanian 662141 

Romania Airlines 

637380/667028 

Sebana Belgian Airline s 575688-6 

Ssudla — T 639333 

Scandinavian Airlines , 

604649/637195 

Singapore Airlines 

676177/676186 

Sudan Airlines 662111 

Swiss Air (G.8.A.) 


642943/641908 

SwIbb Air 629B31 

Syrian Air 622147 

Thai Airways 604649/637195 

Trans Medlterranaan 
Trans World Airline 

— 623430/622684 

Airways : 622324/9 

Turkish Airlines 

659102/659112 

Yemenla-Yemen Airways — 628175 
Yugoslav Airlines — — 6049 1 1 


Helsinki 

France 

Paris 

Germany W(FRG) . 

Bonn - 
Greses - 


90 

33 

))Tin. . 49 " 1 

288 

30 


Athens /PlraBUB 1 

India . — gi 

Banglore 812 

New Delhi 1 1 

Bombay 22 

And all cities with area codes begln- 
Ing with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 6 6. 

Indonesia 62 

Jakarta 21 

Italy 39 

Rome e 

Iraq 964 

Baghdad 1 

Japan 81 

Tokyo — . . . 3 

Kenya 254 

Nairobi 2 

Kuwait 965 

Korea 82 

Seoul 2 

Libya — 218 

Tripoli 21 

MalsyslB 60 

Kuala Lumpur 3 

Mexico — , — ... 52 

Mexico City — 5 

Morocco — — 212 

Fez — e 

Rebel 7 

.Netherlands 31 

Amsterdam 20 

Rotterdam 10 

North Yemen 987 

Al Beyda 6 

Hodeldah 3 

Sadaa 5 

Talz 4 

Nigeria 234 

Lagos 1 

Norway 47 

Oslo 2 

Oman 988 

Pakistan 62 

Karachi 21 

Lahore — L 42 

Paahawar 621 

Rawalpindi/ Islamabad 51 


Paraguay 

Asuncion 

Peru — — 

Lima - — — -■ 

Philippines - — 

Manila 

Poland . . 

Warsaw 

Qatar 

Romanis 

Saudi Arabia _ — 

Al-Khobar — — 

Al-Madlna 

Dammam — 

Jeddah — 

Mecca 

Riyadh — 

Spain — _ 

Barcelona 

Madrid 

Marbella — — 

Majorca — . — — 

Sri Lanka 

Colombo — — . 

8udan — — — — 

Khartoum — — 

Sweden 

Stockholm 

Syria 

Damascus 

Taiwan — 

Talpal — — 

Thailand 

Bangkok 


3 

5 

4 

_ 234 

H- 47~" 

2 

- 968 

- 92 

21 

L 42 

621 

51 

... 595 
54 

- - 61 

14 

~ ... 63 

2 

48 

22 

- 974 

— 400 

- 966 

3 

~'.IZ 3 

2 

2 

1 

— 34 

3 

1 

62 

71 

— 94 
1 

- 249 
11 

— 46 

B 

_ 963 

11 

- 666 

2 

— 86 
2 


Ghyathl ... 

Rasal Khalmah 

Sharjah .... 

Umm Al Ouwaln 

Western Area {Jebel] 


Dhana, Ruwala] 

UK 1 

London — 

Uruguay 

Monterldeo 

USA 

New York 

Washington 

Venezuela - - 

Caracas 

Yugoslavia 

Belgrade 


216 

1 

90 

— 41 

“—Mi " 

2 

~70 

— — 52 

77 

6 

) 

52 

44 

1 

598 ^ 

--Z2T2/7I8 

202 

68 

2 

38 

11 


Important numbers 


EMERGENCIES 

Amman governorate 861228 

Amman Civil Defence . — 198, 199 
Civil Defence Irbld 

271293,273131 

Civil Defence Ouwelsmeh 

770733 

Civil Delon CBDelr Alla 57308 

Ambulance 193,776111 

Amman downtown fire brldgada 

198 

Firatald 630341 

Blood Bank 778303 

Civil Defence raeoua — — 681111 

Fire headquarters 622090-3 

Police rescue 

192,621111,637777 

Police headquarters 638141 

Trofllc police 896390/1 

Electric Power Co. 

638381/4,624881 

Municipal water complaints 

771125/8 

Quean Alla Inti. Airport 
(08)53330/60 

HOSPITALS 

Hussein Medical Centra 

813813/32 

Khalldl Maternity, J, Amn. 

— 644261/6 

Aklleh Maternity, J. Amn. 

642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity — 624362 

Malhas, J. Amman 636140 

Palestine, Shmelaani 664171/4 

Shmelaani Hospital 689131 

University Hospital 6 46 84 8 

Al-Muaahar Hospital 667227/9 

The Islamic, Abdall 666127/37 

Al-Ahll, Abdall 664164/6 

Italian, Al-Muhajreen 777101/3 

AI-BaBhir, J. Aahraflah 

776111/26 

Army, Mark a 691611/15 

Queen Alla Hospital 602240/60 

Amel Hospital 674165 

GENERAL 

Jordan Television 773 11/19 

Radio Jordan 7741 11/19 

Ministry of Tourism 6423 1 1 

Hotel complaints — 666412 

Price complaints 661176 

Telephone Information — 12 

Jordan and Middle East calls 10 

OvaraeaB calls : — : 17 

Repair service ... , . — 11 


Royal Culture Centre 

Tel. — 661026/7 

American Centra . 844371 

American Centra Library . ... 841520 
British Council ... .638)47/8 

French Cultural Centra . . 637009 
Goatha Institute ... ... 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centra ....644203 
Spanish Cultural Canlre ■ — 624049 
Turkish Cultural Centre — 639777 

Hay a Art a Centre 665195 

Hu aaeln Youth City 667161/6 

Y.W.C.A ..641793 

Y.W.M.A. 664251 

Amman Municipal Library 

... 837111 

Univ. of Jordan Library 843555 

Cinemas 


Concord _ 
Rainbow .. 
Opera ... 
Plaza .... 
Raghdan -. 
Al-Huesaln . 
Zahran . _ . 
Beaman .. . 


.. .. 877420 
625155 

- 675673 

- . . 677420 
-- 622198 

622117 

- - 823171 
• 630128 


Sports Clubs 

Al Huaaeln Sports 

City — ... 687 IB 1 

Orthodox Club 810491 

Royel Automobile 
Club - ., — 815 

£°Y b ] Shooting CJub 736572 
5°V®[ Cheaa Club 8737 13 
Royal Racing Club 09-601233 


HOTELS 


815410 


Amman 


Holiday Inn 

Marriott 

Regency 

Jerusalem 

Intercontinental 

Ambassador 

Commodore 

Middle East - 

Grand Palace 

Tyche — 

International 

San Rock 

Alla Gateway 

Amra 

Plaza 


663100 

660100 

860000 

666064 

641361 

656186 

885181 

687150 

661121 

661114 

641712 

813801 

(OB) 51000 

815071 

674111 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn 

Al-Manar 

Al-Cazar 1/ 

Coral Beach 

Aquamarine 

Aqaba 


2426 

4341 

4131 

3621 

— - 4333 
2056 


Rent-a-Car 


Al-Jabal 

Kade 

Kada 

Al-Labadl 

National 

Nebo 

Petra — 

Rabbit Ammon _ . 

Al-Rlmal — 

Al-Sald 

Al-Samsr 

Sate II to 

Star . — 

Tiger ..... 

TruBt 

Trust 

Al-Waha 

Abu Dagga .. . . 

Amin Jsrrer (Avis) 

Amman 

Arabian 

Avls-Jarrar 

Budget 

Budget 

De’as 

Direnl — 

Europcar 

Euro pear 

Europcar — 

Europcar — 

General Services . 

Gulf 

Inter Rent 


606666 

- 685161/865153 

315455 

613554 

836 197 /8 

B 16792 

605501 

872424 

639061 

667438 

771707 

- 626767/621471 

604604 

671931 

673312 

665121/9 

874105 

- 844642/844906 

870498 

868327 

- — 64 1350 

08/31021-51071 

09/802210 

873312 

804239 

669970 

680601 

601350/60 

801360 

816071 

639197 

874100 

660902 

- 680376/869398 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countries $ so 

Europe and Africa $ go 
US, Japan & others $ 130 

Si ™ 108 Include First Class Mail. 
fn? d « dra,ts 10 Th ® Star. P.o. Box 
69 1 , Amman - Jordan. 
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Jordan Television Foreign Programmes, 
Channel 2 From 27 June — 3 July 


French 

Programmes 

Saturday 

* 6:00 Less Nouveaux Mon- 
des/A documentary pro- 
gramme about 'Alaska". 

* 7:00 News In French. 

* 7:15 Benjamin. Eps 1, part 2: 
A drama series. 

Sunday 

■ 6:30 A French film. 

* 7:00 News In French. 

* 7:15 M Benjamin, eps 2. part 

1 . 

Monday 

* 6:00 Marie Pervenche, eps 6. 
the last episode. 

* 7:00 News In French. 

* 7:15 Sport Magazine. 


Tuesday 


* 6:00 A documentary prog- 
eramme, "Vilies Dilles D'hom- 
mes". 

■ "Le Solil Sur La Terre": A do- 
cumentary programme about 
sun. 

* 6:45 L'Ecole Des Fans: A 
programme for children. 

* 7.00 News In French. 

7:15 Aventures des hommes 
de ia prehlstoire. part 5. 

Wednesday 

' 6:00 "Cinq Filies A Pails" : A 
new drama series /Eps 1. 

7:00 news In French. 

*.7:16 'Aujourd' hui en Jorda- 
nie": Reportage produced by 
Saleh Madi. 


Thursday 


6:00 Rure Carnot, eps 1. A 
new drama series. 

*6:30 Festival De Jazz: A mu- 
sical programme. 

* 7:00 News In French. 

* 7:15 French Varieties. 


Friday 


* 6 .;30 “ l 08 Enquetes Came- 
Non : A new detective film. 

7:00 News In French. 

^ 7: ,!® “Aujourd' hul En 
France : Culture Magazine. 


English 

Programmes 

Saturday 

* 8:30 Music Box. 

9:30 Dad's Army, "No Spring 
For Frazer" 

10:20 Feature Film, "Casino 
Du Wheels": Starring: Mitchell 
Rayon and Robert Hogan. 

Sunday 

8:30 Growing Pains. 

* 9:10 Conquest, part 2. 

10:20 Miss Marple. "Newe- 
ais" 

Monday 

8:30 Three Up, Two Down. 

* 9:10 Magnum. 

* 10:20 Whose Baby? episode 
4. 

Tuesday 

* 8:30 The New Cycle Preview. 
9:10 The Two Mrs Grenvilles 

10:20 The Unknown War. 


8:30 Three's A crowd. 

9:10 The Silk Road, New Do- 
cumentary 

* 10:20 Best Seller. "The Dark 
Secret of Harvest Home", part 
3: starring: Bette Davis and Da- 
vid Ackroyd. 


Thursday 


* 8:30 Me & My Girl. 

* 9:10 Rags to Riches, episode 
1 . 

* 10:20 Feature Film, "Nobody 
Runs Forever" 


Friday 


* 8:30 Bill Cosby Show. 

* 9:10 Falcon Crest. 

* 10:20 Shake Zulu, episodes 
7 + 8: At Kwa Bulawayo, the 
whites are quests at a victory 
celebration. During the festivi- 
ties, Shake is stabbed and Is 
seriously hurt. News of his 
"death" reaches the Cape and 
the British think their problems 
are over. 


JMMN IHiVlIUM 


Y° u r Channel©: 
TV guide 2 
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Dadu Mkhlze (M-Kay-Zee) plays Shake’s mother Nandi In SHAKA - ZULU 
on Friday 10:20. 









